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The Newington Lodge demonstration 


A significant step 


Last Saturday a public assembly, organised 
by the South-East London working group 
of the London Committee of 100, was held 
at Newington Lodge, an LCC reception 
centre for homeless people. 


In numerical terms the demonstration was 
not a great success, Seventy Committee 
supporters turned up - a good number con- 
sidering that the temperature was -5 degrees 
C. - but only two spectators (apart from 
those such as policemen and reporters, who 
were there professionally) listened to the 
speeches for any length of time. 


Yet the very holding of the demonstration 
is a significant step in the Committee’s 
development. Not only did the assembly 
make clear the obvious connection between 
the Government’s “defence” policy and 
homelessness (millions spent on bombs can't 
be spent on houses), but several speakers 
recognised that the bomb is only the worst 
product of a society in which thousands of 
families have no homes and are forced to 
live in reception centres where normal 
family relationships are impossible and the 
inmates are subject to petty, restrictive regu- 
lations, One of the main themes of the 
Newington Lodge assembly was that the 
solution to the problems of the homeless 
lies not with orthodox political channels. 
but through direct action by the homeless 
thernsel ves. 


photo: John Hopkins 


Helen Allegranza—friend and comrade 


Helen Allegranza, National Co-ordinating 
Secretary of the Committee of 100, was 
found dead at her home on Monday. Her 
health had given her friends cause for 
anxiety both before and after her imprison- 
ment in Holloway, where she served cight 
months for helping to organise the Com- 
mittee’s demonstration at the Wethersfield 
Air Base. 

The funeral service is to be held at St. 
Marylebone Crematorium, East End Road, 
today (Friday) at 10.30 a.m. 

Hugh Brock writes: The death of Helen 
Allegranza is a tragic blow for the peace 
movement in Britain. Not only have so 
many lost a dear persona! friend and com- 
rade in the struggle to extend the concept 
of non-violent action, but we have once 
again received a crushing reminder that the 
most courageous and heroic people in a 
revolutionary movement can be broken by 
having burdens too great to bear placed 
upon them, 

Helen had endured the travail of mind 
which came to many at the time of Suez. 
when that which was good in the conserva- 
tive and military tradition which was her 
background was dishonoured. 

Next, though some years later, came “her 
decision to throw herself into the civil dis- 


cbedience movement, followed by the shock 
of finding how human beings arc treated in 
British prisons in the twentieth century - 
and yet, despite that shock and her own 
frailty of health, she summoned the strength 
to undertake fasts inside Holloway Prison. 
with the inevitable threat of forced feeding. 
By the time she came out of Holloway the 
spirit of the sophisticated young lady cf 
former days in the office of an American 
advertising agency was tempered to a razor 
edge quality and was cutting through the 
sham of our nuclear age in a way which 
inspired afl who knew her. 

Last week it seemed to her friends as if 
Helen’s spirit was snapping under the strain 
of her new responsibilities. And now we 
have been robbed, as we have been robbed 
in the past, of one of those great souls 
whose very qualities of sensitiveness have 
made them victims of forces too great to 
be borne. 

Gene Sharp, who was collaborating closely 
with Helen in the development of the 
Schools for Non-violence, writes: 

Helen had a deep feeling for her fellow 
human beings; their suffering was real to 
her. While she might not have presumed 
to say it in these words, her heartfelt oppo- 
sition to war was based upon her love for 


humanity and the conviction that human 
beings are worthwhile. 

From this it followed axiomatically for her 
that she must do all she could to remove 
this danger to the human race and to create 


a peaceful world in which human beings 


could live creatively without fear and with- 
out oppression. In her quiet way Helen 
possessed more courage than most armies. 
While not relishing imprisonment and other 
sacrifices, the question of avoiding them by 
tetracting her convictions or regretting her 
actions never even arose. She simply did 
what she had to do and took the conse- 
quences as they came without fear. 

Helen’s insights into the present peace and 
non-violence movements and the way they 
need to overcome weaknesses and develop 
were highly perceptive and wise, coming 
partly from intuition and partly from study 
and reflection. Had she had the strength to 
live her contribution to humanity through 
these causes would have continued to grow. 
Helen was at the point in her development 
where she was about to make a greater con- 
tribution than she really anticipated herself. 
Humility and forgiveness are rare virtues 
these days. Helen possessed them. The 
peace and non-violence movements have 
sufered a great loss. 


Helen would be touched at our tears and 
her heart would be warmed at the thought 
that she is loved and will always be in our 
hearts. But she would be happiest to know 
that others had taken up and pressed on to 
achieve the task for which she worked so 
hard and lived, that humanity would not be 
destroyed and that peace would become a 
reality. 

Sybil Morrison writes: Helen Allegranza 
had only been at Dick Sheppard House - 
where the Committee of 100 Welfare Group 
now have their offices - for a very few 
weeks, but she had endeared herself not 
only to the staff of the Peace Pledge Union, 
but to all the tenants in the building. We 
shall long remember the smiling pleasure 
with which she would present us with yet 
another pledge card that she had persuaded 
a friend to sign, 

I myself talked with her on more than one 
occasion about prison conditions and the 
pacifist movement and was deeply impressed 
by her dedicated attitude to all that she be- 
lieved and was prepared to undertake. 
There was a vitality about her that makes 
it hard to believe she no longer lives, but 
what she stood for and what she has done 
for pacifism. will Jive, and will not be. for- 
gotten. 
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St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now baing 
consicered for next year 


YOUR 
FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three yeers 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
‘Guide for Investors”’ sent 
on request 


‘ST. PANCRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 


and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box Nos. ts. extra). Please don’t send stamps im 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies ; Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
R.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results, Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series.: Displayed advertise- 
ment rates op application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.I. 


Meetings 

Meeting Room for Committees and small functions, 
low charges. Apply, the Warden, Peace News, 
Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


CND's 3-Point Plan. Day conference, Sun., Jan. 27, 
2.30 p.m. Student Movement House, Gower St., 
WC.1. Speakers: Stuart Hall, Michac]) M. Howard 
and William Warbey, M.P, Tickets 1s., London 
Region CND, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1, or at door. 


Disarmament and the Socia! Services, Public Forum, 
10-5 p.in, Sunday 27 January, 1963, Denison House, 
Victoria,. 5.W.1. . Opening discussion, Prof. H. 
Dickinson, M.A. Delegttcs and visitors welcome, 
enquiries National Assembly of Women, 36 Spencer 
Street, E.C.1. 


Woking Supporters’ Mtg., Friday, 8 Feb. 3 p.m. 
Small Co-op. Hall, Percy St. Speaker: George Clark. 
Oni 


Personal i sé 
Female comic. CND slant. Available socials,. etc. 
London (Expenses). Long. PRI 9503.’ Box No. 144. 


“Fifteen Ways of Making Money with a Typewriter."” 
New book. 10s. post free. Express, 17 Nicholl St., 
Swansea, 


-pdlities. 


Consultant for 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. 


nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex, 
Sunday to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 


3901, 


Peace News and Housmans Bookshop are open 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Monday to Friday, to I p.m. on 
Saturday. Visitors and voluntary helpers always 
welcome. 5 Calcdonian Rd., Kings Cross; London. 
N.1. (TER 4473 ) 


Peanuts Club, 213 Bishopsgate. New Iberian Stom- 
pers (Jazz), this Saturday and every Saturday. CND 
Folk Songs Sunday. CND. 


War Resisters' International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps. — &8 Park Ave, Enfield, Mddx, 


Watch This Year! Al Peace workers are invited to 
contact Aetherius Society, 157 Fulham Rd., S.W.6 
for startling occult information regarding prospects 
of peace or war during 1963. 


Literature 


Britain's Oldest Socialist Weekly—vigorous, forthright 
and consistent against war—the ‘‘Socialist Leader’’. 
Indispensable io peace workers and unilateralists 


‘who want up-to-date information of hame and world 
Fourpence weekly.’ Obtainable from your, 
“newsagent or from 197 Kings Cross Rd., London,: 


WEL 


Civil Liberty Publications, 4 Camden High S&t., 
London, N.W.1. ‘“‘Arrest’—-a guide to your rights, 
ls. 3d. post free. ‘‘Ciyal Liberty and the Police.” 
Is, 9d. post free. na 


Situations Vacant 


Kentish farmer offers board and todging for four 
mouths in exchauge for minimum housekeeping. 
Child Welcome. Box Nov 146. 


North-West London firm of estate agents requires 
active negotiator and valuer with experience of 
building society inspections. Excellent prospects and 
opportunity to Joyal enthusiastic young man. Write, 
stating age, salary and experience, to Box No. 147. 


Situations wanted 


‘Educated young pacifist (male) requires employment. 


Anything considered. Simmons. Phone Ter 4473. 


Holiday Accommodation 


Snowdonia National Park. Vegetarian Guest House 
overloking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, sands and sea 
bathing. Also furnished rooms, own kitchen. Trevor 
and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, Merion- 
eth, 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, Private hotel, 
quiet part of sea-front, moderate terms. Quaker 
owned. G., M. and H. Hather. 


Accommodation wanted 


Blind elderly lady and daughter, qualified nurse, 
urgently require unfurnished accommodation. Mrs. 
Bowles, 33 Felday Road, Lewisham, London, 8.£.13. 


For Sale aS Pings ae 
Stationery for personal, group or office use. ‘Get all 
your supplies from Housmans (the PN booksellers), 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


15% _ discount;given on all electrical goods. Send 
requirements “to Box No. 141. ie 


Wanted 


Wakefield’ CND want photographs, material, etc., 
for window display. Roy Hepworth, 49 Mount 
‘Crescent, Wakefield, 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in, To make the service as 
somplete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1 Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

Include date, town, time, place (hall, street}, 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address), 

Te publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


nN 


25 January, Friday 


Londoa, N.W.1; 7 p.m. Priends' Hse., Euston Rd. 
Film: ‘Power Among Meno'’ (UN work and 
nuclear power) and Mrs. Lili Williams on ‘‘ Form- 
ing a film club for peace.’’ Discussion. Admission 
2s. at doore. Friends Peace C'ttee. 


London, N.W.S: 8 p.m. 25 Rochester Terrace, 
Kentish Town. Supporters’ Mtg. Martin Ennals: 
“The Right to Protest.’’ CND. 


Wokingham: 7.45 p.m. Town Hall. AGM of 


Wokingham, Bracknell and District CND. 


26 January, Saturday 


Hirmingham: 3 p.m. - 7.30 p.m. Central Hall, 
Corporation St. Prayer and devotion guided by 
Rev. N. S. Power. Light refreshments. Evening 
discussion ied by Rey. D. Northfiesd. Details; Enid 
Cooper, 25 Somerdale Rd., B'ham, 31. Christian 
CND. 


~~ 
Harwich: 3 p.m. Town Centre. Public Mtg. 
Leafleting, selling Peace News, Black Paper. Jay- 
wick Caravan Group. 


Liverpool: 11 a.m.-3 p.m. Central Hall, Renshaw 
St. Bread and Cheese lunch. 2s. 6d. War on 
Want. 


Make a splash 
in Peace News 


Displayed advertisements distinctively laid out and well positioned 
in Peace News attract the attention of 50,000 readers all over the 


world. 


For meetings and conferences, books and publications, 


‘services offered, or goods for sale, book space in Peace News and 


get good results. 


Rates: 
and pro rata 


25s a single column inch 


sixteenth page £4 
eighth page £7 15 0 
quarter page £14 15 0 


half page £29 


copy required 8 days prior to publication 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PEACE 
ORGANISATIONS. AND GROUPS 


Write now to 


7 1 
' 


The Advertisement Manager 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


Liverpool: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Hunter St. 
N.W. Area Quarterly Mtg. PPU. 


London, N.W.6: Assemble 2.45 p.m, for 3 p.m. 
start, junction of Kilburn High Rd.. and Willesden 
Lane (buses 6. 8, 16). March via Kilburn High Rd., 
Cricklewood Bdy , Chichele Rd., Walm Lane, Willes- 
den Lane, Kilburn High Rd.. Springfield Lane. 


Lang term nziconers’ siineart march 


Norwich: 3 p.m. Keir Hardie Hall. ‘‘A Norfolk 


Demonstration?” C'ttee of 100 


27 January, Sunday 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s 
X. Dora Russell: ‘‘ Towards World Citizenship." 
Great Companions. 


London, S.W.1; 
hall Bridge Rd, 


10-5 p.m. Denison House, Vaux- 
Victoria. Public Forum: ‘‘Dis- 
armament and the Social Services." | Opening 
speaker: Prof. H. Dickinson, M.A. Enquiries : 
National Assembly of Women, 36 Spencer St., E.C.1. 


London, W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus), West-End 
Poster Parade Group, CND. 


London, W.C.1: 2.30 p.m. Student Movement Hse., 
Gower St. Day conference : ‘‘ CND's 3-Point Plan.” 
Speakers : Stuart Hall, Michael M. Howard, William 
Warbey, M.P. Tickets Its. London Region CND, 
§ Caledonian Rd., N.1, or at the door. 


London, W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. The Two Brewers, 40 
Monmouth St. Oonagh Lahr: ‘Is Non-violence 
Against Human Nature?" London Fed. of 
Anarchists. . 


28 January, Monday 


7.45 p.m. Queen's Rd. Baptist Church 
Bishop of Coventry: ‘Building for 
Christian CND. 


Coventry : 
(small hall) 
Peace in the Atomic Age." 


London, N.W.1: 7 p.m. Friends’ Hse, (Rooms 7-8), 
Euston Rd! Lecture-discussion ; ‘‘ Haw non-violent 
direct action works."* Tickets 1s, 6d. from Schools 
eS ea C'ttee of 100, 6 Endsleigh St.. 
W.C.1. 


29. January, Tuesday 


Bradford: 7.30 p.m. Mechanics’ Inst. (Science 
Room). Barnaby Martin: “‘Experiences as a member 
of Everyman IIT Crew."' CNDD 


London, W.2.: 8 p.m. Porchester Hall, Bayswater. 
‘Racial Discrimination and Incitement.'"" R. A. 
Allen, Cons. M.P., Fenner Brockway, Labour M.P., 
Edwin M. Wheeler, Liberal candidate. Chair : 
Malcolm _B. Purdie, Chairman, N.C.C.L. 


London, WC: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Devi 
Prasad : ‘‘ The function of the Peace Pledge Union.” 
All members welcome. PPU. 


31 January, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p-m. Friends' Mtg: Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Group discussion. PPU. 


Preston, Lanes.1 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., St. 


George's Rd. Wilfred Wellock : ‘‘America.”” PPU 
and CND. 

1 February, Friday 

Chesham, Backs. : 8 p.m. Council Chamber. ‘‘ Any 


Questions ? "4 Erskine Childers, Adrian Mitchell, 
Michael Tigar, Gordon Western. Chair : Tony Hat- 
man. CND. 


2 February, Saturday 


Ipswich: 2.30 p.m. Town Centre. Public Mtg. 
Leafleting, Peace News and Black Paper selling. 
Jaywick Caravan Group. 


Penge. S.E.20: Assemble 2.30 p.m. ‘‘The Crooked 
Billet,’* for march to Bromley, Kent. CND. 


4 February, Monday 


London, N.9:, 730 p.m.. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St... Edmonton. Stuart Morris: ‘‘Conscientious 
Obiection—its individual and. social significance.’’ 
FoR, PPU. 


London, N.W.1: 7-9.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse. (Rooms 
7-8), Euston Rd. Lecture discussion: ‘‘Non-viotent 
direct action in a constitutional democracy.” Tickets 
Is. Gd. at door. Schools for Non-Violence (C’ttee 
of 100) 


6 February, Wednesday 


London, N.4: 8 p.m. Finsbury Park Meth. Ch., 
Wilberforce Rd. (off Seven Sisters Rd.). Ronald 
Mallone: ‘‘CND and Religion."’ CND. 


7 February, Thursday 


London, E.1l: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse,, Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. ri Sugarman: ‘With the Youth 
Orchestra in Berlin.’' PPU 


London, W.C.1: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Int, Centre. 
32. Tavistock Sq. Opening Jecture in series on 
Konrad Braun: ‘‘The Federat 


8 February, Friday 


London, W.C.1: Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 Tavistock 


Sq. Lunch-time talk. Bishop Ambrose Heeves: 
“South Africa.’’ Buffet lunch from 12.30 onwards. 
SoF. 


Woking, Surrey: 8 p.m. Small Co-op. Hall, Pegcy 
St. Supporters’ Mtg. Speaker: George Clark. CND. 


Every week 


Tuesdays 


Edmonton, N.9: 8 p.m. “ The Horse & Groom ” 
(opp. Police Stn.), Fore Street. A new ‘“‘ Folky ” 
sort of club. Guitarists, singers needed. Proeeeds 
to Edmonton CND. 


Fridays 


Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse,, Ship St. 
Picnic. lunch .and discussion. + Tea provided, bring 
own food, Freedom from.Hunger Campaign. SoF. 

oe DAIRE. SUE 


Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. 


YCND Ceatre, 17 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. : 


Saturdays 


London: 7,30-I1 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The Pea- 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discusrions, etc. 
. Guitarists, singers needed. All proceeds to 
London C'ttee of 100. 


Other peace litera- 
Organiser ; Richard P Wallace, } 


ee 
Sutton, Surrey: {0 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement 
Bookstalt. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttce ef 
190. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's. 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 


Bristel: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather petting. C'ttee of 100, : 
Londoa, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Ampton 8&t. 
Gray’s Inn Rd.) Building an adventure playground. 
Details: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. 


& 


Saturdays and Sundays 


S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chanse] St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old.and kandi- 
capped people ia slums of London. -Phens WAT 
3968. IVS. 


ha] 


Direct action at 
Harrington, 1960 


Geof Bevan 


CND and the 
Communists 


3: direct action; 
reply to Labour 


An interesting point at- which the views of 
CP Head Office and individual Communist 
activity diverge is the question of direct 
action and civil disobedience. Bill Alexander 
says that the CP definitely does not exclude 
these methods of waging peace, believing 
that all forms of peace struggle have 
validity. John Gollan has said: 


“Fhe Communist Party will support every 
section of the peace movement without 
exception, and every form of action which 
supports the cause of peace. At this 
moment, when tremendous victories are 
passible, it would be a tragedy if the 
peace forces were to be divided and at 
toggerheads on the methods of waging the 
struggle, as, for example, between the 
CND and the Committee of 100. We call 
for the unity of all sections of the peace 
movement. ” ~ ‘(CP 27th Congress 
Report.) 


But Nigel Young comments: “The CP is 
actually very wary of factory and indus- 
trial activity, and having a CP shop steward 
in a factory or branch is the worst setback 
CND can have.- Wages are the issue, not 


THE LONDON AREA OF THE 

PEACE PLEDGE UNION 

reminds its members of ' 
Tuesday, January 29 

at 7.15 at 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 | 


DEVI PRASAD 
(WRI Joint Secretary) will introduce an 
important discussion on 


“The PPU’s role. aay" 


In particular new members should attend ; 
the PPU js the British section ee thed! 


War Resisters’: ree relent awekis 
wt oF mat) 4 'g Seog ae 


PAM wre 


“with it. 


N " "3 
survival. Unless the bomb is linked directly 
to wages the CP don’t want to know. In 
fact, they will use every method to stop sur- 
vival being preached alone on the shop floor 
or at the factory gate - it is a ‘ distraction.’ ” 
Peter Cadogan has also commented that 
direct action is ‘“‘anathema™ to the CP 
since it involves thinking and acting for 
oneself. Some Communist shop stewards, 
however, support CND and distribute its 


literature in their works. 


Perhaps the point of divergence is over in- 
dustrial action as such. For Alan Jackson, 
ex-Secretary of the Scottish Committee of 
100, says that Communists “are a draw- 
back all along the line as far as individual 
action is concerned.” 


Incidents such as the withdrawal of some of 
the Communist supporters from the Docks 
Committee of. 100 when it formally became 
a group under the Committee of 100 last 
autumn are significant. Although there are 
Communists on the Docks Committee, says 
Jimmy Jewers, their Secretary, the “ pro- 
minent ones” do not associate themselves 
Then there was the general re- 
action of Communists against the “ direct 
action” demonstration in Moscow at the 
Peace Conference this July. 


Chris Farley, former secretary of the Com- 
mittee of 100, has commented on the strange 
fact of known Communists on the Com- 
mittee of 100 giving their first loyalty to the 
Committee... ‘‘ Their membership of the CP 
is therefore curious to say: the least.” » He 
also said: “ As long as I was employed by 
the Committee of 100 Inever'knew anybody 
in the. Committee’ of 100 take'any action 
which was age pa ae by allegiance 
to phe CP.4 


* 8% * 
ND’! supporters may know that the Labour 
Party has conducted. (or is conducting) an 
‘ investigation ” of its own into “ Com- 
munist: influgnce vl in CND.” A letter to 
Me. Gaitskell on’ this subject ‘teceived a 
courtedus "and. spalogétic reply” from ‘his 


Piivate’ ‘Seergiary, a Of Which ead: 


“ 


. » the information you require is still 
being collected and will first go before a 
sub-committee of the National Executive 
Committee, and cannot, for this reason, be 
disclosed.” A further letter asking if it was 
likely that the information could be made 
public some time after the deliberations of 
the NEC, did not receive a reply. Trans- 
port House were, however, more willing to 
commit themselves. Their National Agent 
wrote in answer io a similar enquiry: “I 
am afraid that it will not be possible to let 
you have a copy of the report which was 
a confidential document to the National 
Executive Committee... .” 


While it is impossible to refute that which 
Temains secret, the Labour Party may be 
interested in some general findings of this 
report. No one with a grain of intelligence 
denies that Communists work within CND. 
What is not so simple is to discover pre- 
cisely what effect this has on CND. It is 
quite ridiculous to talk in terms of a Com- 
munist “ plot’ or that the whole movement 
is Communist inspired, directed or con- 
trolled. What Nigel Young calls “ marginal 
modification of policy” has taken place in 
some instances, but this is very far from 
saying that the entire organisation is con- 
trolled from, or duped by, the Kremlin. 


There are thousands of sincere, hard-work- 
ing people in CND throughout the country 
- people with their eyes open, a strong, per- 
sonal point of view to put, and a belief in 
the rightness of their cause in their own 
terms. And this includes some Communists, 
But the broad, general stream of the move- 
ment has a policy and an outlook’ which is 
distinctively CND and by no means consti- 
tutes ‘a specifically Communist emphasis. 
Simply because Canon Collins preaches a 
sermon ‘at St.» Paul’s the whole of CND 
is not: therefore ‘Christian. 'One might just 
as well talk of Catholic: “infiltration ” 
or Christian * ehiectgs: 


This is not to. ignore the fact fis} the’ pre- 
sence’ of Communists: within CND‘ fan con- 
stittite x problem. If’ one méhtions tlic feel- 
igs of, res esentinent, atid’ unease. ‘of (CNDets 
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at the presence. of. Communists in. their 
ranks, one must mention the hard working 
service of some to CND. . The tensions and 
conflicts cannot be overlooked, but neither 
can the co-operation and support. What 
must be guarded against is the removal) of 
the “edge” of CND’s challenge or its loss 
in a morass of other social and political 
questions. 


Help us now 


A fortnight ago it seemed very unlikely 
that we should reach our target of £5,000 
for the Peace News Fund. 


But, last week we were able to announce 
the splendid response of £137, and just as 
“Peace News” was coming off the press 
and Helen Allegranza’s appeal letter in- 
serted with it, in came a cheque for £250 
from an old friend of the paper, one of 
those whose husband, to quote Helen, “ had 
gone to prison for conscience sake in 1914- 
18.” This gives cause for hope. 


Our financial year ends on January 31. We 
shall keep our books open to receive con- 
tributions for the Fund unti] February 7. 
Please help us to achieve our target so that 
our work can go’ forward in 1963 without 
the crippling effects of a deficit. 


We have been able to enlarge the: paper in 
1962 and to increase our readership. We 
ask your help. now for the success of our 
third aim: £5,000 in the Peace News Fund. 


THE EDITOR 
total since February oky 


Wrtes 


£2828 


contributions this week £638 15 2 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Piease make cheques etc payable’ 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
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W. R. van Straubenzee MP 


Last December, when Civil Defence was 
debated in the House of Commons, W, R. 
van Straubenzee, MP, in a speech defending 
the work of the Civil Defence Coras, 
aftacked Anthony Greenwood for using ina 
his speech “a long serics of ingenuous ex- 
tracts from various rather dubious sources.” 
Since the *Peace News’ Black Paper 
featured prominently among Mr. Green- 
wood’s “rather dubious sources,” we chal- 
lenged Mr. van Strarbenzee to substantiate 
jhis assertion. The reply, and an editorial 
‘comment, appear below. 

Late in the evening of December 5 [| 
noticed that the subject of the Adjournment 
Debate was Civil Defence. I have always 
taken an interest in the subject, and I hoped 
perhaps the debate would be constructive 
and helpful on so important a subject. 


‘Alas, I could not have been mere wrong. 
Anthony Greenwood traced the story of two 
apparently well-meaning individuals who 
wanted to know what they should do about 
Civil Defence at the time of the Cuban 
crisis. Smooth as a river of castor oil, his 
speech turned into an attack upon the whole 
principle of Civil Defence, and as if to but- 
tress his argument he quoted from a number 
of sources, including the so-called-‘“ Black 
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n defence of C 


Paper.” When I had the opportunity of 
catching the Speaker's eye I described some 
of these sources as “ dubious,” a description 
which got under the Editor's skin. I confess 
that in my wildest dreams I never supposed 
that any article of mine would appear in 
Peace News, but the Editor challenged me 
to develop my arguments, so here they are. 


First, let us get cne thing quite straight. No 
person in their right mind can argue against 
the proposition that a nuclear war would 
be a holocaust of -unimaginable horror. 
That is why all sane people are working 
towards making sure it never happens. It is 
also why I have no intention of wasting 
time and space in questioning the technical 
descriptions as to damage, etc., contained in 
the paper. I do not myself think that any- 
one can question the main conclusion of the 
paper, which is that nuclear war must be 
avoided. The discussion centres not around 
purpose but about method, 


As to method, the paper makes two main 
points. The first is that if there were a 
heavy nuclear attack on the United King- 
dom virtually the whole pepulation would 
be killed. It goes on to argue that even if 
some millions of people were left alive they 
would soon die or be incapacitated by 
starvation and disease and other horrors. 
The second main cenclusion is that Civil 
Defence actually makes war more likely. The 
paper argues that CD misleads the public 
into thinking that nuclear war will not be 
quite so bad after all, and that we have a 
greater chance of survival than is in fact the 
case. I can see some argument for the 
first, and’ none at all for the second, pro- 
position. 


One surely wants to try and get inside the 
Russian mind, since at least in present cir- 
cumstances there is no other country likely 
to rain nuclear bombs on Britain. What 
purpose would a Russian have in throwing 
so many nuclear bombs on to Britain that 
she was absolutely, completely and utterly 
destroyed ? What possible benefit to Russia 
would such a result be ? Surely in nuclear, 
as in other forms of warfare, the Russians’ 
objective would be to secure a decision with 
the minimum, and not the meximum, 
amount of force. In other words, it is per- 
fectly conceivable that there might indeed 
be the dropping of bombs comparatively 
small in number yet ferocious in destruc- 
tion, which nevertheless left parts of the 
country untouched or at least not -directly 
affected. Yet the dislocation caused to the 
whole of the country would be something 
we have never experienced before, and there 
would be many tens of thousands of people 
in, desperate need of medical care and the 
basic essentials of life. Yo prepare for just 
such an eventuality is, not for one moment 
to under-estimate the horror of the event or 
the magnitude of’ the; task.., But on ,.what 
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possible grounds, given the assumption that 
survivors are a possibility, can one refuse to 
prepare care and treatment for the wounded, 
food and water for the survivors, law and 
order and essential supplies and services for 
those who remain in a stricken country ? 
I can find no answers to these questions in 
the paper. 


The second assumption, namely that Civil 
Defence actually makes war more likely, I 
believe to be little short of an excuse. On 
precisely the same argument you would 
never take any prudent and sensible pre- 
cautions against any of the dangers known 
to the human race. Speaking in the debate, 
the Under-Secretary gave what I thought 
was a good analogy. He said that you 
would give up the provision of lifeboats on 
a ship on the basis that they make it more 
likely that the helrnsman will steer for the 
rocks. I-ask myself why such an argument 
is ever put forward, and I believe I know 
the answer. Large numbers of those who 
take part in the activities of such bodies as 
the Committee of 99 (as we now must call 
them) are perfectly honest if misguided 
people. But working actively in all such 
bodies are men and women whose loyalty is 
not given to their own country, and who see 
in them a heaven-sent opportunity for 
weakening the country in which they live. 
ff such men and women were able to con- 
vince the British people that by preparing 
their defence they were actually making war 
more likely they would have made a notable 
advance on behalf of those who claim their 
loyalties. That is what makes any observer 
whose loyalties are firmly rooted in Britain 


look so critically at docmuents like the so- 
called Black Paper. 

For in fact the paper is not what it claims 
to be, namely an objective and impartial 
assessment of the facts. It marshals its argu- 
ments not in order that the reader may then 
make up his mind dispassionately, but in 
order to lead him deliberately to a particular 
course of action. That course of action may 
or may not be the right one, and as I think 
it is profoundly wrong. But to argue that 
so slanted an argument entitles the paper to 
be regarded as impartial is merely to twist 
the meaning of words. 

So unless they have more sinister motives 
(which certainly they would deny), I cannot 
for the Jife of me see why the Committee 
of 99 need continue waging war against the 
600,000 decent men and women up and 
down the country who are engaged in Civil 
Defence. All down the ages bodies like the 
Society of Friends, standing high in public 
repute and esteem, have taken distinguished 
parts in relieving suffering while remaining 
faithful to pacifist beliefs. he Committee 
of 99 certainly stands in no such category. 
but its members profess humanitarian prin- 
ciples. Let it be granted that they want to 
avoid a nuclear wat, for that is not the 
subject of controversy. Let it be conceded 
that resultant damage would be on a gigan- 
tic scale, for this has never been questioned. 
But there still remains the humanitarian care 
for the individual and his suffering, the 
aleviation of which is the thought behind 
the voluntary work of many thousands in 
this country today. 

Where, then, is the conflict? 


Peace News replies 


Mr. van Straubenzee attacks the politics of 
the Black Paper rather than the technical 
detail. In doing so he shows an ignorance 
of the factual basis on which political views 
about defence should be based. The Black 
Paper assumes a heavy nuclear attack on 
Britain for a simple reason: that there are 
a larger number of nuclear basés in Britain 
per square mile than in any’ other country, 
all of which would obviously be liable to 
Russian attack. The elimination of all such 
bases in a nuclear strike would obviously 
yield a “possible benefit to Russia,” how- 
ever unpleasant this logic may seem. 


On the effectiveness of civil defence, Mr. 
van Straubenzee clearly has illusions. For 
a start, there are not 600,000 men and 
women in the Corps, as the advertisements 
say; in fact, there are (including the Auxi- 
liary Fire Service) about 340,000. The 
Black Paper never denied the decency of 
the CD vplunteer’s intentions, and it speci- 
fically said that “the motives of the ordi- 


nary civil defence volunteer are good - he 
simply wants to help in time of trouble.” 
The Black Paper went on, however, to give 
specific examples of ways in which the 
Government appeared to be using the Civil 
Defence Corps to mislead the public. It 
charged, in effect, that the result of much 
civil defence work was no more humani- 
tarian than the advocacy of elastoplast as a 
cure for heart disease. Mr. van Straubenzee 
does not reply'to this detailed criticism of 
the CD corps. 


It is because we believe our efforts should 
be directed to avoiding nuclear war, rather 
than to preparing for it and conditioning 
people to the idea of it, that we oppose 
civil defence. Equally, because we do not 
accept that one avoids war by. preparing for 
it, we appose the military “ defence ~ 
systems which threaten the existence of 
civilisation. 


We hope to print shortly a criticism of the 
Black Paper by a Civil Defence worker. 


The freedom to broadcast 


It seems that in the field of what is now 
called “‘ communications ” - books, theatre, 
cinema, broadcasting, and so on - positive 
merit is almost i#legal. Censorship and 
interference act especially against works of 
quality. Books, films, music and televisicn 
programmes of real horror, vulgarity and 
banality can pass unscathed. It took a 
Mann or a Brecht to offend the Nazis, a 
Bartok to be banned by Dr. Adenauer. 
Likewise what is allowed in a Hammer film 
or a Hollywood sex comedy is ruthlessly 
cut from a serious film. 


Thus we find that in the United States, 
where the standard of radio broadcasting ,is 
criminally low, there is one radio chain of 
real quality -. the Pacifica Foundation., And 
now Pacifica is being \investigated by, the 
Senate Sub-committee’ on Internal Security 


for possible Communist infiltration. 


Pacifica’s stations, at Berkeley, California 
(KPFA), North Hollywood (KPFK), and 
New York (WBIA), are financed directly by 
their listeners, who subscribe $12 a year, 
This gives therm not only financial independ- 
ence. It also allcws them independence in 
their programme content: a recent state- 
ment reads “ We do not attempt a one-for- 
one balancing of alternatives; we believe 
that the listener is capable of providing his 
own critique. We are committed to the 
presentation of minority views, which may 
be challenging, unfamiliar, even obnoxious.” 
On their programmes views have been re- 
presented that range from the, ultra-right 
Senator. Barry Goldwater to Communists at 
the other. extreme. And it is for this, last, 
apparently, that Pacifica is being investi- 


gated. Its president has already appeared 
before the sub-committee. 

One can only hope that the mood of the 
United States has changed sufficiently since 
the days of McCarthy to ensure that: Paci- 
fica will come out of the affair with more 
credit than the sub-committee. Meanwhile. 
in this country, a Conservative MP, Mr. 
Donald Box, asked the Postmaster-General 
to ban a television programme which, wilt 
feature Mr. Will Whitehead, the Communist 
president of the South Wales miners. He 
has commented that he is ‘“a)strong believer 
in political tolerance and freedom of speech 
for any creed but Communism.” Just as’ all 
men are equal, but'some are more equal 
than others, so freedom of speech,should be 
allowed to all, but some should be allowed 
it only when Tory MPs want them to be 
allowed it. 
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Adam Roberts 


Herman Kahn (left) in 1961 
with Bradford Lyttle, then 
secretary of the Committee for 
Non-violent Action 


A MAN WITH NO 
ILLUSIONS 


Thinking About the Unthinkable, by Her- 

man Kahn (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 25s.). 
Most people, especially those in difficult 
situations, live with certain illusions. George 
Orwell records in Down and Out in Paris 
and London that of all the many tramps he 
met, none considered himself a tramp. All 
of them were “temporarily” in difficulties, 
though “temporarily” often in reality 
meant a lifetime. 


In the cold war such illusions flourish. The 
cold war is just a “temporary” pheno- 
menon which will end one day with a dis- 
armament treaty. Similarly, just as World 
War I was supposed to be the war to end 
wars, so now the Cuban crisis is supposed 
to have been the crisis to end crises. These 
are the illusions people live with to make 
life bearable. 

Herman Kahn is a man who has none of 
these common illusions about the cold war. 
He has always been, and is still, extremely 
pessimistic about the possibilities of nego- 
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tiated disarmament. “ Revolutionary changes 
are rarely achieved round a peaceful confer- 
ence table,” he says in this book. “ Total 
disarmament can be ruled out as an imme- 
diate possibility,” be said in his earlier book 
On Thermonuclear War. 


All of Kahn's major work has had the effect 
of turning common ideas upside down by 
subjecting them to close, academic scrutiny. 
Because of this, Kahn is perhaps the most 
misunderstood person in the world, and the 
book under review is largely devoted to 
meeting some of the criticisms which have 
been levelled against him. 

Like many other prophets who have tried 
to tell the truth, Kahn has been widely re- 
viled. He is essentially an independent- 
minded. unpredictable person, and he has 
chosen to set up his own research institute 
in New York rather than to work directly 
for any Government agency. He is happy 
to take a research contract from anyone, 
from the Department of Defence or from 
Quakers, provided he thinks it interesting 
enough. 

Kahn’s independence has led to his being 
criticised and even damned from all 
quarters. He has been condemned by many 
people in official circles because of his pro- 
found awareness of the weaknesses and 
danger of deterrence; equally, he has been 
condemned by “ peaceniks” for his cool 
calculations of what nuclear war would 
mean, how many would be killed, etc. Both 
these criticisms amount to the same thing: 
Kahn has thought and planned about what 
should be done if deterrence does fail. 


Just as Kahn attacks the idea that deter- 
tence is stable, he attacks other common 
ideas. The central point of this book is his 
belief that the idea that World War III will 
be an all-out war is mistaken. He says that 
we have been bemused into thinking this by 
“World War 1 and World War II - two of 
the most unlimited wars in history,” and he 
suggests that World War JIiI might be a 
slow-motion affair which would be ended 
before either side has emptied its nuclear 
arsenal. 

Many of Kahn’s ideas of the strategy of 
limited nuclear war are dictated, obviously, 
by the nature of the position he has got 
into. On the one hand deterrence (or 
“ deterrence and anarchy,” as he sometimes 
calls it} has its limitations. On the other 
hand, there is the spectre of total war which 
both sides may be anxious to avoid even if 
they find themselves in conflict. 


So Kahn suggests that nuclear war may be 
fought on an eighteenth century pattern, 
with the commanders observing strict rules 
of conduct from their secure vantage points. 
Some of Kahn’s’scenarios for such wars are 
reasonably convincing, others are not. Cer- 
tainly, there is little sign that the Soviet 
Union is interested in the idea of “ limited 
general war.” Its multi-megaton weapons 
seem to be intended to deter war by threat- 
ening that war, if it comes, will be total. 
Kahn, however, does not make any hard 
and fast rules about Soviet, or anyone else’s, 
intentions. He believes that this is a chang- 
ing and unpredictable world in which it is 
unwise to have rigid ideas about the future 
or even about the past. The book does not 
advocate any precise policies for the future, 
but suggests that it may be necessary to 
have a broad range of strategies. 


Nuclear strategy is a nightmare world in 
which every policy suggested seems to have 
both advantages and disadvantages. Each 
side suspects the motives of the other, and 
a sensible act by one side may be inter- 
preted as a provocative act by the other. 
Kahn realises this as much as any unilater- 
alist, and he said explicitly on July 26 last 
year: “I can easily imagine a situation 
where all choices ended up in disaster; all 
of them. I have a vague feeling that we're 
in that situation now, by the way.” 


He is almost unique among strategists 
also in his ability to look ahead beyond 
the next decade or so. It is a sign 
of the poverty of present-day thought that 
few people ever manage to look beyond the 
next ten years, and Kahn’s analysis of what 
the world may be like in the year 2000 is a 
valuable effort to see how things may be 
with an even more advanced technology 
than now, and with many more countries in 
possession of nuclear weapons. 


Inevitably, Kahn sees the future as pro- 
foundly uncertain. He is objective enough 
to realise that some better type of inter- 
national order must be found, especially as, 
though very much an American, Kahn is by 
no means a fanatic, He looks at American 
and Soviet policies quite dispassionately, and 
as if to emphasise the similarity of the two 
great powers, often refers to them as “ the 
US and the SU”. 

Because of his uncertainty, Kahn investi- 
gates a very wide range of possible national 
strategies in the last and most entertaining 
chapter of the book. The fourteen strategies 
range from total unilateral disarmament (or 
the “Act of Renunciation,” as he calls it) 
to Preventive War. 

Some of Kahn’s comments about the “ Act 
of Renunciation ” are inadequate, since he 
associates it very much with a religious type 
of pacifism (he quotes the original mani- 
festo of the Society of Friends) rather than 
with the practical ideas of non-violent re- 
sistance, of which he appears to be largely 
ignorant. A serious strategist like Kahn 
really ought to be aware, not only of the 
methods of defence practised by govern- 
ments, but also of the methods of defence 
practised by peoples, which usually have 
very large elements of non-violence. 
Kahn’s criticism of other strategies is, I 
think, more perceptive. He suggests that the 
idea of building up trust through unilateral 
initiatives is as woolly-headed as many 
other “ self-fulfilling prophecy” ideas, and 
might actually promote distrust. He re- 
minds us that there is, unfortunately, such a 
thing as a self-defeating prophecy, such as 
the man who couldn’t stop stealing things 
because “everyone trusts me.” 

The strategy which seems most realistic to 
Kahn is the maintenance of a vast but flex- 
ible military machine, plus civil defence, 
shelters, etc., to be used in a controlled 
manner. He hopes that at some time of 
acute crisis, or after a war, a world govern- 
ment will be formed. This, it seems to me, 
is the greatest weakness of Kahn’s book. 
He imagines a situation in which an acci- 
dental war starts, but is quickly called off 
after only one or two bombs have exploded. 
Kennedy then sends a copy of World Peace 
Through World Law te Khrushchev, asking 
him to sign this treatise on international 
order. Kahn, like Marx, hopes that war 
will be the midwife of the historical deve- 
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At one point he even 
expresses the hope that a hair-raising crisis 
would do instead of a war as the midwife 
of history. If Cuba is anything to go by, I 
do not think this argument is very valid. 


lopment he desires. 


Kahn would, I think, dislike Peace News for 
its revolutionary approach. To Kahn, the ° 
situation today is not particularly revolu- 
tionary - indeed, he wishes to assert that 
the advent of nuclear weapons has not 
changed military strategy as much as many 
people think. In any case, as a professional 
strategist Kahn has, I think, a dislike of 
popular movements - especially some peace 
movements. However, he twice makes an 
interesting distinction between “ responsible 
and irresponsible peace movements,” but 
does not elaborate on it. 


As one who believes that a revolutionary 
change is both necessary and possible, I 
would like to dissent from some of Kahn’s 
conclusions. | think that the creation of a 
world authority, without other major poli- 
tical changes, would be an inadequate 
answer to the military problem, and would 
inevitably provoke a world opposition pre- 
pared, like Tshombe, to use arms against it. 
Thinking About the Unthinkable was pub- 
lished over six months ago in America, but 
only today in Britain. I hope the book is 
treated with the seriousness it deserves over 
here, and not just discussed in the context 
of the good, but not central, chapter on 
civil defence. 


Where do you 
draw 
the line? 


Kahn prints this table in order to show 
that we are all, to some extent, unilateralists. 
(And incidentally all, to some extent, be- 
lievers in the use of force.) - 
“The fact that unilateral restraints exist 
should not surprise anyone. Indeed, almost 
all nations and individuals are likely to have 
limits which they will not cross even if 
under great pressure to do so to protect 
themselves or to further their policies, I 
have used the following chart to illustrate 
this point: 

Where do you draw the line ? 
Insecticides. 
Eating meat. 
Any violence, 
Police. 
Conventional warfare. 
Kiloton weapons. 
Megaton weapons. 
Begaton weapons, 

9. Doomsday machines. 

10. Galaxy-destroying machines. 
“It is the purpose of the above chart to 
make it clear to both the pacifists (who 
generally draws the line somewhere between 
3 and 5) and to the more resolute militarist 
(who draws the line somewhere between 7 
and 9) that they both believe in some degree 
of unilateral disarmament; that there are 
means neither would use, no matter what 
risk results. In particular, if one could show 
that by building a doomsday machine one 
doubled one’s personal (or one’s nation’s) 
chances of survival, one would still be un- 
alterably opposed to building such a 
machine.” 
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Bjorn Hallstrom 


a prisoner is freed after last 
autumn’s revolution in the Yemen 


The Yemen 


tries 


democracy 


Bjorn Halistrém is a Swedish journatist 
living in London. He recently visited 
the Yemen at the same time as a dele- 
gation of British MPs. The British 
delegation were not granted an 
interview with President Sallal. He 
did, however, receive Mr. Hallstrém, 
and they talked together “as fellow 
neutrals.” 


Hardly any country in the world is more 
underdeveloped than the Yemen. When 
one arrives - in aeroplanes which don’t 
follow any timetables - in San’a or Ta’izz 
(the two capital cities) one has to say good- 
bye to many of the things we take for 
granted in dur civilisation. There are no 
railways, no newspapers, no hotels, no 
cinemas, hardly any roads, hardly any paved 
streets in the towns. 


You can, however, buy or order any 
Western or Eastern goods in the many small 
shops in the bazaars, They are brought in 
endless camel or lorry caravans from Aden 
or Hodeida. As a matter of fact, very little 
is manufactured in the Yemen itself. Most 
things are of toreign make - and they are 
cheaper than in most other countries. The 
Egyptian soldiers who are at present in 
evidence everywhere in San‘a are flocking 
to the bazaars where they can buy most 
consumer goods cheaper than at home. 


Customs and excise is a comparatively new 
institution, which is only used against im- 
ports from Aden in order to divert trade to 
Hodeida. Most Yemenis are, however, too 
poor to buy the imported goods even at the 
cheap prices. Poverty is greater than any- 
where in the Middle East. Beggars - among 
them many blind or invalid children - are 
everywhere. Foreign visitors are amused at 
seeing old uniform jackets and greatcoats 
from most armies in the world, including 
the English Royal Guards, or from the old 
British railway companies of 30 years ago. 
These garments, which are sold secondhand 
in the Yemen, are the only clothes most 
people can afford. 


While goods have crossed the frontiers of 
Yemen, people have not. Many Yemenis 
have, it is true, emigrated to Aden where 
wages and living conditions are better, or to 
countries further away. There has been a 
small trickle of merchants from Middle 
Eastern countries into the Yemen, But the 
old 1egime banned all other people. The 
kings of the Yemen feared foreign agents 
and spies, apparently with good reason: 
British and Turks fought battles in the 
Yemen in the First Word War; Italians, 
French, Russians and Egyptians have since 
cast covetous eyes upon the country which 
has an important strategic’ position at the 
southern end of the Red Sea. The result of 
this suspicion was an almost complete isola- 
tion of the country. Different UN organs 
sent some teams of experts after the Second 
World War. Some of them were deported, 
as the kings suspected them of spying. 


There was not one single doctor in the 
Yemen until about 25 years ago, There is 
still no Yemeni doctor, though a few 
Yemenis are now studying medicine abroad. 
Only a handful of Italian and French 
doctors, supplied by the World Health 
Organisation, are in the country, There are 
.only about a dozen schoo!s in the whole 


country and not one training college for 
teachers. The Moslem priests do some 
teaching, but their pupils only learn to read 
the Koran, 


The Yemen was, until the revolution of 
last autumn. under the totalitarian rule of 
the kings. The law was feudal and could 
be altered by the kings’ command, Convicts 
were executed in public. Others were sent- 
enced to have their hands or feet cut off - 
also in public - or to walk about ia the 
streets with chains around their hands and 
feet. No statistics were kept. The UN 
could never get any information from the 
Yemen Government. The population figure 
is still unknown. 


Economic conditions deteriorated rapidly 
during the rule of King Achmed who died 
last year. He has been posthumously 
accused of having squandered a consider- 
able part of the national fortune on his 
own household, including his large harem. 
The planting of Yemen’s most famous pro- 
duct - its excellent coffee - decreased by 
80 per cent. The coffee farmers found that 
it paid better to plant “qat” which is 
chewed as a narcotic in the Yemen and 
Aden The King encouraged the shifting 
over to qat as he had the export monopoly 
of this commodity. He is said to have 
earned thousands of pounds a day on its 
export (by air freight) to Aden alone. The 
British Parliament and the UN have many 
times discussed the qat-chewing in Aden 
but were not prepared to classify it as a 
dangerous drug. The new regime in the 
Yemen has. however, stamped down on the 
planting and the use of qat. Restrictions 
are already in force, and qat will be banned 
completely within a few years, according 
to an assurance which President Sallal gave 
me. Coffee-planting will be encouraged 
again. 


Some reforms were begun during the short 
rule of Achmed’s son, Mohammed. But it 
was already too late. Mohammed was over- 
thrown in the revolution Jast autumn. 


The Yemen presents a similar picture’ to 
any other country which has just had its 
revolution. Young enthusiasts, who roam 
the streets with their rifles (though there 
are only armed boys and no armed girls), 
believe that the revolution will solve all 
problems. Yemenis are coming back from 
abroad to do their share. The new civil 
service is, to a large extent, recruited 
among Yemenis who were educated in 
Aden and lived there until the revolution. 
(There are hardly any qualified people in 
the Yemen itself.) They will certainly be 
able to do great things as long as their 
revolutionary enthusiasm lasts - but there 
are some signs that many of the revolution- 
aries are becoming disappointed. 


The new regime is, for the time being, 
carrying out the reforms which were begun 
or planned during the reign of the last king. 
But they are also “making big plans for 
raising. the economic standard of the 
country. The Yemen has - so far - no oil, 
the backbone of the economy of many 
other Arab states. But it is a fertile country 
- the “ Arabia Felix” of the Romans - and 
there are minerals in the mountains. 


President Sallal assured me that the Yemen 
will continue its policy of strict neutrality. 
There are Russian, Chinése, American, 


German and Italian experts helping in the 
new projects. There are, above all, 
Egyptians. President Sallal explained that 
he tries to keep a balance between the 
expert teams from the great powers as he 
does not want a tug-of-war to develop 
which might involve the Yemen in the cold 
war. He wants, above all, experts and 
helpers from the neutral countries, Many of 
the Egyptians who are now serving in the 
Yemen as civilians will be replaced by 
Swedes and Swiss who have already been 
recruited. 


The Egyptian soldiers in the Yemen are a 
problem, however. I heard the figure of 
12,000 mentioned, and I saw several thou- 
sand in San’a alone - but none in Ta‘iz-. 
Reinforcements are continually coming into 
San’a. They have brought Russian-made 
aeroplanes - both fighters and __fighter- 
bombers - with Russian military experts. 
These planes are making continuous sorties 
to the areas in the east of the country 
where battles are fought with the supporters 
of the deposed king. 


President Sallal maintained that opposition 
by the royalists was negligible and that the 
Egyptians could leave soon. I heard. from 
other quarters, however. that the royalists 
are putting up a hard fight and control 
about one-third of the country in the east. 
The radio stations of Mecca and San’a give 
different accounts of the fighting. Every- 
body seems to listen to both reports on 
their (cheap) transistor sets and take an 
average of the figures for gains and losses. 
Accurate figures are seldom given in any 
Arab country. People take it for granted 
that the figures on both sides are exagecr- 
ated. 


Sallat and his Foreign Minister. Baidani 
(who came from Egypt) claim that the 
royalists are supported by Saudi-Arabia, 
Jordan and the Sultan of Beihan in the 
Aden protectorate, and that they would be 
vanquished in no time ,if this support 
ceased. The deposed King claims, on the 
other hand, that Sallal is supported by the 
Egyptians and dependent on them for 
maintaining his power. Jt may be that the 
foreign troops and arms on both sides 
cance] cach othet out. 


One must remempber, however, that the 
Yemeni people consist of two main tribes, 
plus many smaller tribes. These two tribes 
represent different sects of. Islam. The 
Zaidi tribe in the North and the East seem 
to be for the King, while the Shafi tribe in 


the South (which is also represented in the 
Aden protectorate) is for Sallal. The old 
professional army, the ‘“ Askaris”, came 
from both tribes. But they had taken an 
oath of loyalty to the King and they seem 
to be unwilling to serve Sallal, though he 
has increased their pay from 12 to 20. 
Maria Theresa thalers a month. He is 
therefore faced with the problem of recruit- 
ing a new army among his young revoiu- 
tionary supporters. These new recruits are 
being drilled in the main squares of San’a 
and Ta‘izz by Egyptian NCOs. 


It is possible that Eastern Yemen will be 
separated from the West, or that fighting 
will peter out into a guerrilla war or a 
vendetta between the Zaidi and the Shafi 
tribes. This is nothing new in the Yemen. 
More serious is the prospect of increased 
deliveries of arms by the supporters cf 
both sides..or even by the great powers. 


President Kennedy has made an offer of 
mediation between Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen. Sallal explained to me that he was 
even more interested in a similar effer 
made by President Abboud of Sudan, the 
only Arab country which is truly neutral 
in this struggle in which all other Arab 
states have taken sides - the monarchies 
for the deposed King and the republics for 
President Sallal. 


Whatever happens. peace negotiations are 
urgent, said Sallal. The annual pilgrimages 
to Mecca will begin in March. Many 
Yemenis go to Mecca each year, and the 
Yemen is an important transit country for 
pilgrims from many other countries. Sallal 
hopes that the “road to Mecca” will be 
open in time for this year’s pilgrimages. 
One aspect. of the Yemeni situation which 
has been almost overlooked is the prepara- 
tions for a democratic regime. Municipal 
elections will be held shortly, for the first 
time. Elections for a.. Yemeni parliament 
will be held within four years, according to 
a proclamation by Sallat. But they will 
probably be held much sooner than that. 
according to what he assured me. (Votes 
for women must, however, wait until the 
second or third election, Hardly any 
women in the Yemen have any education 
at all, let alone political education.) 


The Yemen is thus taking a step directly 
from feudal rule to a democratic system - 
which is extraordinary in the eastern Arab 
world where most countries are absolute 
monarchies or military dictatorships. 
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THE SUDAN: TYRANNY FROM 
THE NORTH 


The Nile steamer made her ungainly way 
downstream from Juba, the capital of 
Equatoria, towards the Sudd, a vast swamp 
caused by the waters of the Nile being dis- 
gorged on to the central Sudan plain. Juba 
lay sprawled in the paralysing heat, the poli- 
tical limbo of the Sudan to which the 
former Prime Ministers of the brief demo- 
cratic experiment were banished - an area 
so remote that only the most tenuous links 
connect it with Khartoum. Here the Gov- 
ernor has the absolute powers of a poten- 
tate. 

A number of barges were grouped around 
the paddle-steamer and secured with cables. 
Slowing down almost to a halt, she edged 
herself, crab-like, alongside the quay, where 
the tribesmen had gathered. The whole 
scene seemed quite unreal, as if one were 
watching an event from the remote past. 
The costumes of the tribesmen, the attitudes, 
the way of life, seemed more appropriate to 
the period of the mezzotints in an article by 
the Royal Geographical Society than to the 
era of African nationalism and political 
emancipation. 

The pcople came surging towards the 
steamer, while others jumped into the water 
holding large logs of wood above their 
heads, An animated bargaining began. 
bearded missionary, dressed in khaki and 
wearing a large solar topee, pushed his way 
through the crowd, He strode confidently 
towards the steamer to collect his post. So 
strong was the illusion that one had escaped 
from the twentieth century that one almost 
began to believe it. 


Remote as the rest of Africa seemed, an 
occasional incident gave one a feeling of 
uneasiness. One began to notice the divi- 
sions, the racial barriers; an old problem in 
a different garb emerged. 

Food became sparser as we went further 
into the Sudd, and while we depended on 
getting it from the various villages that the 
steamer stopped at, it became increasingly 
difficult to find. The villagers often seemed 
to depend on us for food. The begging 
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became more insistent; the sight of an 
ancient woman calling out for a piastre was 
harrowing. 

Police, in uniforms that were a legacy of 
the past, stood on the shore with rifles to 
prevent the group selling baskets from 
coming too close to the ship. At the port 
of Kodok, the Fashoda of history, an 
African attempted to bring a reed mat on 
board, This offended the policeman and he 
was brutally beaten. 


Though inhibited by difficulties of language 
and vast cultural differences, one still felt 
that something is wrong in the Southern 
Sudan. This impression was strengthened 
by each successive conversation and by 
watching the way in which the Arabs 
treated the Southerners. 


Information is difficult to obtain from the 
Southern Sudan, partly due to the fact that 
the Southern Sudanese are unskilled in the 
use of modern communications and because 
the Government has imposed a news black- 
out on the area. Another factor inhibiting 
discussion about this region is that it places 
an ex-colonial territory in a bad light. What 
information is available is often so deeply 
embroiled in the vituperative politics and 
propaganda of the Middle East that it has 
to be viewed with a great deal of circum- 
spection. 


The problem of the Southern Sudan was 
directly inherited from the colonial period. 
It is a classic case of the complete uncon- 
cern that the powers showed towards ethnic 
groupings during the scramble for Africa of 
the Jast century. The British inherited this 
region from an Egyptian khedive who had 
dreams of a vast empire, based on the slave 
trade, extending into the heart of Africa. 


Ethnically, there are two distinct groups in 
the Sudan, The North is said to be Arabic, 
though this is based more on culture than 
on race, and the South is Negroid. The his- 
tory of the Sudan gives the South little 
reason to be confident of its relations with 
the North. Regarded as an area of exploit- 
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ation by the slave merchants of Khartoum, 
it was plundered continuously year after 
year. (Slavery was only abolished in the 
Sudan in 1902.) It is not surprising that 
the South views the intentions of the North 
with suspicion. 


Events in recent years have done Jittle to 
allay these fears. Everything in the South- 
erner’s background warns him to be sus- 
picious of the stranger from the North. In 
return the Arab finds the Southerner un- 
sophisticated, uneducated, and, what is 
worse, naked. His contempt and scorn for 
him is deep. “ They are not people, they 
are animals.” 


The British abolished slavery, and the 
southern Sudan was ruled as a_ separate 
entity, with its own administration, for fifty 
years. The British acknowledged, at least 
temporarily, the ethnic divisions in the 
country. The North was governed with re- 
gard to Islamic law, and in the South, 
African traditions were taken into account. 
In the negotiations which took place later 
between the joint rulers of the Sudan, the 
British and Egyptian Governments, the 
Southern Sudan appeared far too often to 
be a pawn in the intricacies of Middle 
Eastern politics, and little or no regard was 
paid to its African aspirations. 


The Constitution is an example. The 
Sudanese Legislative Assembly had ap- 
proved a draft staiute of self-government 
which included safeguards for the adminis- 
tration of the Southern Sudan. These were 
disregarded by the British. A separate treaty 
had previously been concluded with the 
Egyptian Government which agreed that the 
future of the Sudan should be considered 
as an integral entity. The entire emphasis 
of the draft constitution was radically 
changed and the safeguards were removed. 
No consultations were held with either the 
Legislative Assembly or the members from 
the Southern Sudan. 


In August, 1955, a few months before inde- 
pendence, the South rose in revolt and 
almost succeeded in expelling the Arabs 
from Equatoria, except for a handful in 
Juba, But the intervention of the Governor- 
General induced them to lay down their 
arms, apparently hoping that Britain would 
intervene on their behalf to obtain either 
a federal constitution for the Sudan, or else 
the complete separation of the two regions. 
Instead, in January, 1956, independence 
came with the constitution which the South 
had so bitterly opposed. 


The revolt’ had been an affair of bows and 
arrows following a mutiny of the troops. 
Floggings were widespread in an attempt to 
obtain confessions, even though the pres- 
cribed procedure for courts-martia! had 
otherwise been scrupulously observed, Many 
of those who were not captured fled to 
Uganda, where they have close links with 
the tribes in the northern region. The 
others disappeared into the bush. Since 
then there have been further waves of 
Tefugees, 


The Southern Sudanese Liberation Move- 
ment claims that there are 10,000 refugees 
in East Africa, and still others in Ethiopia 
and the Congo. Another organisation, the 
Closed Districts National Union, claims that 
the figures are even larger - 15,000 refugees 
in Uganda, 4,000 in the Congo, and 3,000 
in the Central African Federation, These 
figures cannot be regarded as anything but 
guesses because of the difficulties in obtain- 
ing figures of this kind in Africa. Move- 
ment across frontiers presents no difficulties 
for the indigenous populations and bound- 
aries often cut tribal areas in two. It is, 
however, certain that there are very many 
refugees on all the frontiers of the Southern 
Sudan. The numbers have certainly in- 
creased since the army junta under Ibrahim 


Abboud took over and ail political activities 
were banned in the Sudan. 


The forcing of Islam on the South, the 
imposition of Arabic as the only official 
language, and the gradual expulsion of the 
missionaries have increased the feeling of 
hostility in the South. Many Southerners 
prided themselves on their knowledge of 
English and were sincere in their acceptance 
of Christianity. The situation has now 
deteriorated so badly that each side is pre- 
pared to believe the worst of the other. 
There are few, if any, Africans in the ad- 
ministration or the civil service, and all 
political aspirations have been ruthlessly 
denied. However, in the North the Govern- 
ment is popular as it represents the interests 
of the Northemers. 


The Southern Sudanese Liberation Move- 
ment claims that the revolt which took place 
in 1960 was against the methods of a police 
state. The Northern soldiers are suppress- 
ing four miilion Southern Sudanese, No 
civil liberties exist and widespread atrocities 
have taken place. There are large numbers 
of political prisoners and schools have been 
turned into garrisons or used as Islamic 
Centres, 


Other claims are even more disturbing. 
Executions without trial have taken place, 
including that of a twelve-year-old boy for 
political reasons. Villages have been des- 
troyed and the best land appropriated for 
the growing of cotton on which the South- 
erners are forcibly made to work, Immigra- 
tion into the South from the North has in- 
creased. There are said to be 50,000 Arabs 
in the South, compared with 3,000 before 
independence. 

Representations have been made to the 
United Nations and to last year’s Lagos 
Conference, but these were not given much 
publicity. However, the most staggering and 
alarming claim that both the Southem 
Sudanese Liberation Movement and the 
Closed Districts Union make is that the 
conditions of slavery are being directly and 
indirectly revived. This charge is so grave 
that, until it is further substantiated by an 
independent commission of enquiry, one 
should be hesitant to accept it. The time has 
come when no-one can deny that the South- 
erners have legitimate grievances and an 
enquiry must be made. If, as the Sudanese 
Government claims, there is nothing to 
hide, then there should be no reason for 
them to object to an extensive tour of the 
South by a UN team. At present travel in 
this area is difficult as the Sudanese 
Government has placed it under a Closed 
District ban. 
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Richard Boston 


The lost power of Parliament 


In reply to an attack by the Daily Mirror 
recently, the Guardian said in an editorial 
(November 16, 1962), “‘ What, we are asked, 
does the Guardian guard ? We try to guard 
parliamentary democracy, for a start.” 

The ideal of parliamentary democracy is a 
system under which decisions are arrived at 
after debate and discussion by freely elected 
representatives of the people. It is incred- 
ible if the Guardian seriously supposes that 
this is how Britain is now governed, that 
parliamentary democracy is there to be 
guarded. It is doubtful indeed whether it 
has ever existed. 

Historically Parliament goes back to feudal 
times. It was a “ parlement,” a speaking, 
a place where discussion was carried out by 
members chosen by the people of the vari- 
ous shires of the country (or, rather, some 
of the people) to represent their interests in 
Westminster, where in open debate issues 
would be discussed before advising the King 
on the wishes of the country. 

To trace the way in which this system be- 
came from time to time more or less demo- 
cratic, through Cromwell's experiments in 
government and up to the end of the nine- 
teenth century is a fascinating subject. But 
what we are concerned with here is to see 
what state Parliament is in now. 

And from such a study it soon becomes 
apparent that the three essentials of parlia- 
mentary democracy have declined so that 
they are almost non-existent. These essen- 
tials are (1) choice of the MP by the people, 
(2) representation of the people by the MP, 
and (3) discussion and debate by the MPs 
leading to a decision. 

Choice, In almost every constituency the 
MP is chosen by the hierarchy of the con- 
stituency party with the most supporters: 
the electorate chooses a party, not a mem- 
ber. Again, the Government is very rarely 
elected by a majority of the electorate. Be 


cause of the large number of abstentions. 
usually less than half of the electorate actu- 
ally votes for the successful party. In the 
last election, for example, when the Con- 
servatives got an overwhelming majority of 
seats, they only received the votes of just 
over a third of the electorate. Even of votes 
polled they received less than half (49.4 per 
cent.). 
Likewise, because of the distribution of 
constituencies, the opposition may receive 
more votes though fewer seats. And in 
order to win a majority the Labour Party 
must get at least half a million votes more 
than the Conservative Party. 
In the 195t General Election the Conserva- 
tive Party wen a majority of 26 seats over 
Labour, although they received 223,967 
fewer votes. Out of an electorate of 
34,553,197 only 13,724,418 voted for the 
Conservatives. 
And, in fact, “ . though an election 
purports to be a choice, the element of 
choice left open to the individual voter is 
in fact very restricted indeed. The ordi- 
nary elector does not choose a candidate; 
at most be chooses between candidates 
put before him by party cliques. It is 
true that more than one party appears 
before him: but the parties exist as self- 
perpetuating oligarchies, and there is 
nothing the voter can do about it.” 
(W. J. M. Mackenzie, New Society, 
November !, 1962.) 
Representation. Since at Icast the eighteenth 
century the MP has not represented the in- 
terests of his constituency. Burke, for ex- 
ample, says that Parliament is ‘not a con- 
gress of ambassadors from different and 
hostile interests which interests each must 
Maintain as an agent and advocate, against 
other agents and advocates: but Parliament 
is a deliberative assembly of one nation 
with one interest, that of the whole.” And 


he told his constituents, “You choose a 
member indeed; but when you have chosen 
him, he is not member of Bristol, but he is 
member of Parliament.” 
Decision making after debate and discus- 
sion. On this point the Whip system has 
destroyed any independent ability the Mem- 
bers of Parliament had to make decisions 
and form policy. In the nineteenth century 
decisions and policy were made in the 
House; and votes would be turned one way 
or the other by the debate. But by the 
second half of the twentieth century the 
position of the individual member has been 
reduced to that of a puppet, or a “ lobby- 
walking robot,” as Mr. Angus Maude, on 
abandoning Parliament, called the Private 
Member. And this is a complaint that is 
made nowadays by any vertebrate MP. 
Christopher Hollis commented in Can Par- 
liament Survive ? 
“As things are now it would really be 
simpler and more economical to keep a 
flock of tame sheep and from time to 
time to drive them through the division 
lobbies in the appropriate numbers.” 
And R. H. S. Crossman: 
“Treading the lobbies under the cold eyes 
of the Whips, queueing for skinless 
sausages in the tea-room at 3 am., or 
failing to catch the Speaker's eye for a 
whole day - the average Member enjoys 
less power than a sergeant in the Army 
or a London bus conductor.” 
But, it will be objected, the voters do not 
elect a representative of themselves so much 
as the representative of a party. Their votes 
may go to a particular candidate, but in fact 
they are expressing a preference between an 
offered Labour Government headed by 
Hugh Gaitskell or an offered Conservative 
Government headed by Harold Macmillan. 
They thereby indicate their preference for 
one sort of policy rather than another. 


Recent pamphlets reviewed 


The Bomb, Direct Action and the State 
(Syndicalist Workers’ Federation, 6d). A 
vigorous argument against the bomb and 
the state, for direct action and syndicalism. 


Theories of Terror, by Walter Goldstein 
and S. M. Miller. A listing of the dangers 
of nuclear strategy, by an Englishman and 
an-American. The pamphlet is weakened 
by being too biased on a complicated 
subject which, if discussed, needs to be 
discussed more fully. (University Group on 
Defence Policy, 1s 3d.) 


Toward a World Without War. This pam- 
phlet, published and distributed free by the 
United States Information Service, purports 
to be “a summary of United States Dis- 
armament Efforts - Past and Present.” The 


pamphlet contains numerous omissions and 
one blatant lie. It says that “all through 
the 1950’s the deadlock on the crucial ques- 
tions of nuclear disarmament and reliable 
verification continued.” This is untrue. On 
May 10, 1955 in the UN Disarmament Sub- 
Committee the Russians virtually accepted 
in toto proposals contained in the Anglo- 
French Memorandum of March 29, 1955. 
At this point one Western negotiator said 
that Russia’s attitude was ‘“‘too good to be 
true” and the Western governments, in 
spite of Soviet protests, insisted on a recess. 
Later they withdrew the Anglo-French pro- 
posals which the Russians had agreed to. 
A similar incident in 1960, in which the 
roles were reversed, is likewise ignored. 

The suppression of this piece of history in 
this pamphlet is on a par with the Soviet 


custom of rewriting some of the more 
awkward chapters of history. It is disturb- 
ing, as pamphlets such as the present one 
are widely distributed, especially to leaders 
of opinion, priests, etc. 


Homeless! Life in the LCC’s “reception 
centres” and “half-way houses” is vividly 
described by people who have had to live 
in these squalid establishments. How does 
one land up in a reception centre? Is the 
squalor due to the authorities, the occu- 
pants, or both? What can be done about 
the situation? Does anyone really care? 
The first-hand reports in this pamphlet pro- 
vide some valuable and honest answers to 
these questions. 8d post free from E. 
Morse, 68 Hill Farm, Whipsnade, Dun- 
stable, Bedfordshire. ' 


But in fact even here the differences are 


marginal. In principal the two major par- 
ties differ hardly at all on any matter of 
importance. And if they did the oppor- 
tunities for the opposition to change policies 
when they comc into power are extremely 
restricted. “..! a change of party majority 
does not profoundly change British govern- 
ment. The system continues, the same roles 
are played, by a different cast of actors 
indeed, but even these actors are familiar to 
us.” (Mackenzie ibid.) 


Likewise. Lord Shawcross said recently 
about life on the Opposition benches that 
“He still did not enjoy the idea of simply 
waiting to attack a Minister who in his 
heart of hearts he really knew was doing 
exactly what he himself would have done. 
Rarely in government was there a choice 
of policies: only a question of emphasis.” 
(Guardian, November 8, 1962.) 
What then has happened has been a steadily 
increasing centralisation of power, The idea 
behind Parliament is that the individuals of 
a particular geographical area surrender 
their individual power to make decisions to 
one man, their representative in Parliament. 
This is in itself a centralisation of power. 
But what has happened in the last fifty 
years or so is a second act of centralisation. 
That is to say, Parliament itself has lost its 
power. Aneurin Bevan commented elo- 
quently on this twenty years ago. Speaking 
of Eden’s evasiveness about the Cairo con- 
ference in December, 1943, he said: 


“The ordinary man in Great Britain has 
been spending his life for the Jast couple 
of generations in this will-o’-the-wisp pur- 
suit of power, trying to get his hands on 
the levers of big policy, and trying to find 
out where it is, and how it was that his 
life was shaped for him by someone else. 
We were convinced by our institutions 
and representative democracy that the 
House of Commons itself was that instru- 
ment and that seat of power; but these 
Debates, and especially the speech of my 
Right Hon. Friend yesterday, convinced 
me that the House of Commons is becom- 
ing almost irrelevant.” 
Unfortunately he did not act on the lesson 
he had learned, and stayed in the Commons 
for the rest of his life. Twenty years later, 
in 1963, Parliament is impotent, is irrelevant. 
Where, then, has its power gone to? 
“What clearly is in train is a 
rapid trend towards the exaltation af 
the executive (both Cabinet ministers and 
civil servants) at the expense of the House 
of Commons.” (The Economist, August, 
1960.) 
This is now undeniably true, except that it 
is not a trend. It has happened. 
In his next article, which will appear 
shortly in ‘Peace News’, Richard Boston 
will Iook at the roles of the Cabinet 
and the Prime Minister in contemporary 
Britain. 


Norman Dombey 


Living through the Cuban crisis in Moscow 
was an informative if unpleasant experience. 
To consider oneself a target for American 
H-bombs rather than Soviet seemed no con- 
solation. The most curious phenomenon of 
the crisis week was that all those in Moscow 
with access to Western news sources were 
terrifizd by the situation at a quite different 
time from the Russians, who were only 
really frightened when the situation, in our 
eyes, had eased. Individual Russians gener- 
ally insisted throughout the period that the 
politicians would find a way out without 
war, indicating a faith in their lcaders and 
ours that we certainly do not share. As the 
Russian memory of the last war is so strong, 
they of course genuinely desire to live in 
peace with the capitalist countries of the 
West, but the nuclear revolution in arma- 
men's has not permeated through to the 
consciousness of the intelligent Russian in 
the way it has in Britain. For example, I 
was told by a post-graduate student of 
modern histary that those who lived in 
London and Moscow did not have too much 
to worry about, us these were big cities. 
One can only hope that lectures on the 
effects of a 10-megaton bomb on the Krem- 


lin will soon be given in Moscow Univer- 
sity. 

Predcht Kennedy's speech announcing the 
blockade of Cuba was received in Moscow 
in the early morning of Tuesday, October 
23. Western news reports stating also that 
a large Soviet fleet was due to reach Cuba 
in under two days, of course immediately 
convinced all those in Moscow who were in 
contact with Western Embassies and news 
agencies that a crisis of the utmost serious- 
ness had occurred. But the news on Mos- 
cow Radio was quite calm. The blockade 
was described as a piratical act which all 
peace-loving peoples rightly condemned - 
and then the subject was switched to the 
visit to Moscow of a high-level Rumanian 
delegation, There was no mention of Soviet 
missile bases in Cuba or any reason given 
for the American action, and no hint that in 
thirty hours Soviet ships would be accosted 
by the American fleet. 

On Tuesday and on Wednesday routine 
demonstrations were held against the block- 
ade, School children gatly assembled with 
banners at the American Embassy, resolu- 
tions of solidarity with Cuba were held at 
factory meetings, but the general feeling was 


Anti-Polaris assembly 
to be held in Glasgow 


The Scottish Committee of 100 is organising 
an anti-Polaris week from February 11! to 
February 16. Protests in Gourock, Paisley 
and Glasgow, and at the Holy Loch itself, 
are planned to centre round the recent 
arrival of the depot ship Hunley, which will 
serve an even bigger fleet than did the 
Proteus, and the British Government's deci- 
sion to have its own Polaris. 


The protest will begin at 7 p.m. on Monday, 
February 11, with a vigil at Ardnadam Pier, 
which will continue day and night until the 
Friday. During the week supplementary 
activities will take place in Dunoon - public 
meetings, leafleting and canvassing. 


When the vigil ends on the morning of 
Friday, February 16, there will be a march 
from Gourock to Paisley, which will arrive 
by torchlight at 8.30 p.m., for a public 
meeting at which the Paisley town coun- 


cillors who recently passed an anti-Polaris 
resolution have been asked to speak. 

The next day, Saturday, a march will leave 
at 12.30 p.m. for the five miles to Glasgow. 
In Glasgow a public assembly will be held 
in George Square, with or without City 
Corporation and police permission, The 
assembly will be addressed by Committee of 
100 speakers on Polaris, disarmament, civil 
disobedience and non-violent resistance, but 
all speakers on all subjects will be invited to 
join them. George Square is the main square 
in Glasgow and the only one suitable for a 
large public gathering in the city centre, but 
Glasgow citizens are denied the right to use 
it for this purpose. The assembly will, 
therefore, be an assembly for free speech. 
The Scottish Committee of 100 hope to 
have the support of local CND groups, the 
Labour movement, and people from all over 
Britain. 


Three Berlin marchers plan 
international peace centre 


The Vancouver to Berlin march is now in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, and hopes to reach 
England in early April in time for the 
Aldermaston march. The three marchers 
are now Hans Sinn (33), Lorne Bennett (21), 
and Petcr Light (20), and they have with 
them a 1946 Chevrolet decked out with 
peace slogans which one of them drives 
ahead to attend to correspondence and other 
business, 
The first and most immediate aim of the 
marchers is to raise the issue of Berlin in 
public discussion in Canada, Britain, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark and both German 
states. The minimum long-term objective is 
to establish an international peace centre in 
both East and West Berlin. Dr. Rolf 
Hinder, of the Institute for Geosociology 
and Politics in West Germany, has already 
agreed to move the Institute to Berlin to 
' provide a starting point for the centre in 
West Berlin. The Quakers already have a 
Friends’ House in East Berlin, which may 
provide the much-needed start in that 
sector; the Quakers in Canada have already 
shown considerable interest in and support 
for the entire campaign. 
Peter Light reports that the most important 
objective of the march, however, is to 
strengthen and unite the peace movement in 
all the countries passed through, so that 
when a Berlin crisis erupts the people will 
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not be unprepared as they were at the time 
of the Cuban crisis, but rather will, as a 
body, be able to act as a mediator and pre- 
sent concrete proposals fair to both sides. 
“This is not just another peace walk,” he 
says. “It is rather an attempt to carry the 
peace movement out of the level of just 
protest into the area of an actual construc- 
tive force.”* 


News in brief 


“ Action on China-India Border Conflict” is 
the'title of a twenty-page document produced 
by the War Resisters’ International. It out- 
lines the position of both Governments, the 
effect of the conflict on non-alignment and 
the cold war, and the possibility of non- 
violence as a solution, Copies are in strictly 
limited supply, and are obtainable free from 
WRI, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. 


A youth society for nuclear disarmament 
has started up in Greece, It is called 
““BERTRAND RUSSELL’’ and has issued a 
challenge to all Greck people, regardless of 
their professions or political ideas, to join 
the mass movement against war. 


Mike Shrapnell has set out on a year-long 
journey round Britain, offering his help to 
CND groups for periods of about a month 
at a time. He can be contacted c/o 2 Boston 
Street, Nottingham. 


Qn January § a peace march took place in 
Holland. In spite of extremely bad weather 
there were about a thousand people in the 
three towns where the march took place. 


The Black Paper is to be translated into 
Dutch and will be published in the daily 
paper Friese Koerier, It will also be cyclo- 
dtyled and . distributed . by the Dutch 
anarchist movement. 


that only another minor turn in the cold 
war had taken place. Foreigners in Moscow 
went pale-faced about thcir business, stuffing 
themselves with tranquillisers, but the Rus- 
sians annoyingly went on living and work- 
ing normally. On Tuesday Mr. Khrushchev 
spent four hours in the evening with his 
Rumanian guests at the Bolshoi Theatre and 
also found time for a long conversation with 
a visiting American company president. 

Thursday morning produced some hope. 
Pravda printed Mr. Khrushchev’s reply to 
Bertrand Russell which suggested that the 
Soviet Union was not going to retaliate in 
kind to the American action. Further relief 
came from Western reports that several of 
the Soviet ships had diverted course, and 
that those remaining were not 
American demands. On his part Kennedy 
had softened the inspection procedure and 
no longer threatened to sink ships which did 
not comply with their instructions. We 
breathed again. Russians we talked to 
smiled and shrugged their shoulders - they 
knew that there was not going to be a war. 


Friday passed without any specially new’ 


developments, But on Saturday morning it 
was the Russians’ turn to be scared, Mas- 
cow Radio announced that it would that 
afternoon broadcast an important statement. 
There were rumours of a general mobilisa- 
fion. At 4 o'clock, over loudspeakers in 
streets and shops all over the city, Khrush- 
chev’s letter io Kennedy was read. This was 
the Jeftter that for the first time mentioned 
Soviet rockets in Cuba, compared them with 
American rockets in Turkey, and offered to 
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do a swap. The fact that Cuba had become 
much more than a brave little island fighting 
for freedom against colonialism and for the 
time being was an integral part of Soviet 
defences came as a great shock to most 
Russians. They now realised much more 
than before that the threatened American 
invasion of Cuba would in all likelihood 
mean nuclear war. But the foreigners in 
Moscow had got over Tuesday’s scare, and 
on the whole the tenor of Khrushchev’s two 
published letters seemed already to mean 
that unless America was unable to restrain 
its own purposively built-up hysteria the 
matter could be settled by diplomacy. 

On Saturday came Kennedy's reply which 
in a mild tone rejected a deal over Turkey, 
but offered to guarantee Cuba against in- 
vasion if the missiles were withdrawn. By 
Monday Khrushchev had accepted, and had 
assumed his role as the peacemaker who 
allowed human reason and mankind to pre- 
vail this time. That the United States had 
won a major victory was not specially appa- 
rent here; after all, war had been averted 
znd Castro was still in power in Cuba. But 
an unfortunate precedent had been set, and 
the danger of Western brinkmanship as the 
answer to any crisis had considerably grown. 
Norman Dombey is now the officially 
accredited correspondent for ‘ Peace News’ 
in Moscow, and will be sending reports 
regularly. Although he has been in Moscow 
sisce before the Cuban crisis he has only 
recently finished going through the formali- 
ties of getting permission to write for 3 
foreign newspaper, 5 


The cost of ‘defence’ 


This year President Kennedy is to ask the 
US Congress for $55,400 million for military 
“defence * for the fiscal year 1964, which 
starts on July 1, 1963. 

The United States Information Service in 
London seems to be as confused by these 
gigantic figures as anyone else. A press 
release dated last Friday headed “ Kennedy 
asks record $52,200 million defence 
account,” contains the following sentences 
very close together: ‘“ Actual defence spend- 
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ing in the fiscal year beginning next July is 
expected to total $51.000 million, an in- 
crease over the $48,300 million estimated 
for the current fiscal year... . Actual de- 
fence spending in the coming fiscal year is 
expected to total $55,400 million, compared 
with $53,000 million in the current year.” 
The figure of $55,400 million appears to be 
the generally accepted one, however, and 
was used by President Kennedy in his bud- 
get message on January 17. 
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Pantomime politics 


Richard Boston’s articles are of great in- 
terest in drawing our attention to the un- 
doubted changes in the structure of political 
power in Britain over the past forty years. 
ft would appear, however, that he is in 
danger of falling into the trap of “ form- 
alism ” of which he warns his readers. 


To speak of the British political system as 
being “ theoretically controlled by one man 
(or woman)” is simply incorrect. I would 
have thought we settled that one with the 
Stuarts in the seventeenth century. To say 
further that ‘A monarchy, however consti- 
tutional, cannot be a democracy”’ is surely 
meaningless if not misleading - even when 
the statement is enlivened by engaging 
metaphors about luggage racks ! 


It is possible for Mr. Boston to so define 
democracy that it cannot be found anywhere 
in the world - or has ever been found - or, 
I would add, ever could be found - but is 
this helpful ? In any case, has France any 
more chance of becoming a democracy be- 
cause she is a Republic? Has a French- 
man or an American more control over de- 
fence or foreign policy decisions than an 
Englishman ? The constitutional functions 
of the US Senate were mentioned. How far 
did they affect Kennedy’s decisions at the 
time of Cuba ? 


The centralisation of governmental powers 
is a feature common to all modem coun- 
tries, and in some senses it is a consequence 
of the extension of democracy - not a move- 
ment away from democracy. Individual 
MPs had the most power when the people 
had least. The Welfare State and economic 
planning are as much a cause of the cen- 
tralisation of power in the executive as is 
the occurrence of the “cold war” - and the 
former are of benefit to the people. 


Any. proposals for democratic reform must 
take into account the progressive side of 
sentralisation or fall into the reactionary 
position of Lord Hewart’s New Despotism. 
Essentially we need not an end to central- 
ised government power but more popular 
control over it. This will entail a new 
approach to an MP’s job - perhaps an ex- 
tension of the parliamentary committee 
system ?.- but certainly not a returm to an 
eighteenth century conception of parlia- 
mentary democracy. It may mean devising 
new methods of direct popular relations 
with the administration and the nationalised 
industries. It may mean an element of 
devolution to regional councils. It may... 
but the subject is vast ! 


To improve our democracy - by which | 
mean popular participation in politics - is 
an urgent task in view of the extension of 
government functions since 1906, but its 
achievement will not be assisted by deni- 
grating the very real measure of freedom 
and democracy that we have won, nor by 
suggesting that there was a “ golden age” 
to which we might return. Palmerston 
might have told the people what he was 
doing, but they had no chance of stopping 
him - even if they could read the Blue 
Books. 

W. A. Hampton, 

9 Hickory Avenue, 

Colchester, Essex. 


CND and the Communists 


In his articles about the Communists Geof 
Bevan appears to have missed the essential 
point. It is not that they accept the deter- 
rem theory, believing that Russia should 
Possess nuclear weapons, but they do not 
accept the basic aim of the Campaign, 
namely, that Britain should become uni- 
lateralist. 


The last Communist Party Congress, as the 
journal Marxism Today reported, “ cleared 
up-some mistaken ideas about our attitude 
to the demand for unilateral banning of the 
H-bomb.” John Gollan pointed out that 
the Communist Party had always been 
against the bomb. ‘“ We -were the only poli- 
tical party in the last general election to 
oppose its manufacture and we still do. 

e question is what policy will unite the 
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greatest number of people to get rid of the 
bomb. Experience has shown that uni- 
lateralism only divides the movement, and 
diverts the movement from the real issue, 
namely, international agreement to ban 
nuclear weapons.” 

Accepting this position, Communists quite 
naturally voted for multilateral, not uni- 
lateral, resolutions. For example, at the 
1959 conference of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, Abe Moffat, Communist 
leader of the Scottish miners, spoke in 
favour of the official right-wing TUC 
Labour Party resolution and opposed a 
CND resolution moved by Bert Wynn, of 
the Derbyshire miners, 


Commenting on the small vote for a Fire 
Brigades Union resolution at the Trade 
Union Congress, Tribune (September 12, 
1958) said: ‘ Many of the unions, tradition- 
ally supporters of nuclear disarmament, 
either voted against it or abstained. Some 
of them even failed to support the later 
public employees’ resolution urging ‘the 
drastic curtailment of military expenditure.’ 
What happened within these union delega- 
tions? The answer is simple: the Com- 
munist Party members within them urged 
this course of action in line with the policy 
plugged by the Daily Worker, This alleged 
that to call for unilateral abandonment of 
the H-bomb destroys and splits the ‘ peace 
forces’ because it is a  ‘maximalist 
demand.” 


From the foregoing it is obvious any Com- 
munist in CND must be either a_ rebel 
within his own party, opposing official 
policy, or he must have entered CND to 
practise subversion. I am not in favour of 
a witch-hunt. Anybody should be entitled 
to enter the Campaign, irrespective of their 
political or religious beliefs, so long as they 
accept the basic principle - unilateralism for 
Britain. And that most Communists do not 
do. 

Raymond Challinor, 

34 Whiteside Avenue, 

Hindley, 

Wigan, Lancs. 


World Peace Council 


It is unfortunate that Peace News has 
chosen to print, and feature in the way that 
it has, the personal letter of the American 
delegation to Mr. Ilya Ehrenburg. of the 
World Peace Council. Without pretending 
to speak for other members of the Ameri- 
can delegation, our own reasoning was some- 
what different from that suggested in Peace 
News. 


The Student Peace Union believes in con- 
sistent and militant opposition to both the 
American and Russian bombs, including 
opposition to those agencies of the respec- 
tive Governments which pretend to act in 
the name of peace. This is precisely the 
role of the World Peace Council. We of 
the Student Peace Union would no more 
suffer to “unite” with the World Peace 
Council than we would with President Ken- 
nedy’s -Arms Control) and Disarmament 
Agency or any one of those number of 
American intellectual apologists for the 
American bomb who accept American 
“deterrence” until such time as they can 
supposedly “dupe ™ the Russians into dis- 
arming on American terms, 


For our part, the letter was intended as a 
personal communication to Mr. Ehrenburg 
which arose because of the mess created at 
the Conference through ihe complete irre- 
sponsibility of Canon Collins and the .other 
presidents of the European Federation. We 
wished to emphasise exactly where the 
blame lay, but at the same time not create 
confusions. about the role of, the WPC. 


“International. co-operation among all 
organisations working for peace” (our em- 
phasis) should be our goal. The Student 
Peace Union believes that to be effective 
any peace movement must act independently 
of both East and West: v4 
Barry Gorden, 

Gavin MacFadyen, 

Student Peace Union, a 
54 Queen’s Crescent, 
London, N.W;,5. 


‘World in Action’ 
The Granada TV programme ‘World® in 


. Action” at 10.30°p.m. on Monday January 


7, was the best. documentary on the nuclear 
arms tate Ihavejeyér seen}! If must have 
shockgd/and frightened fmillaps*of people 
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the present 


with its factual analysis of 
missile situation. 

It started with pictures of the bomb ex- 
plosion and the death and devastation in 
Hiroshima; it described with maps, diagrams 
and models how missile bases had been 
developed by both sides. 


It was the Black Paper in pictorial form 
with a superb commentary, and so im- 
pressed my family that we wrote to 
Granada TY to suggest a repeat. We hope 
that every person in the country is given 
an opportunity to see this programme. 

P. H. Smith, 

34 Irlam Road, 

Flixton, 

Manchester. 


Schizophrenia 


In his second article John Linsie gives us 
two theories to explain schizophrenia. He 
fails to see that a single theory would be 
more convincing. Moreover, instead of 
reading Saturday Night and Sunday Morn- 
in, he should have been looking up factory 
workers as percentage of total population in 
a textbook of economic statistics. 


John Linsie gives not the least shred of 
evidence that the patients in mental hos- 
pitals under any particular category consist 
of factory workers. Schizophrenia has the 
same frequency in rural areas; most villages 
have at least one schizophrenic who has 
never been in hospital. 


Nor does he provide any demonstration of 
the identity of the factory situation and that 
reproduced in sensory deprivation experi- 
ments (which virtually include motor depri- 
vation also). A Jearned writer on sensory 
perception, Dr. Stanley-Jones, suggests in 
his Cybernetics of Natural Systems, 1960, 
that sensory deprivation might be a cure for 
mental disorder. 

Richard Rann, 

12 Waterloo Place, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


John Linsie’s recent articles on schizophrenia 
presented a convincing account of one pos- 
sible cause of this disease. But they suffeted 
from the same dogmatism of which he 
accuses orthodox medical psychiatry. Con- 
temporary psychiatry is neither as rigidly 
physiological as John Linsie contends, nor 
as rigidly Marxist as his own account. One 
of its most important maxims - a maxim 
that is accepted by practically all branches 
of medicine - is that very few diseases have 
one single cause. A disease is basically a 
response by the body. to a threat to its 
health, whether from within or without. 
And the body is not*capable of an infinite 
variety of responses. So just as a fever may 
be a response to any number of stimuli, so 
depression may be a psychological response 
to anything from influenza to severe emo- 
tional disturbance. What is important is the 
total situation the person is in, the inter- 
relation between his bodily condition and 
his environment. Thus schizophrenia may 
sometimes be due to genetic pressure from 
within, sometimes to environmental pressure 
from without, but most probably to a com- 
bination of the two. 


This view is backed up by the many differ- 
ent methods which have been used success- 
fully to treat schizophrenia. Freud success- 
fully treated schizophrenics on the assump- 
tion that they were severe cases of neurosis, 
Melanie Klein on the assumption that they 
resulted from a disturbance during breast- 
feeding. Orthodox psychiatrists do just as 
well with large doses of insulin. 

To try and, pin down schizophrenia as being 
specifically “a disease of modern industry.” 
is misleading and restricting. As Richard 
Rann pointed out, (Peace News January 18) 
all mental disturbances are associated in one 
way or another with language defects. (This 
is almost tautological, because mental events 
are language events, i.e. events in words or 
images.) But the reverse is not true: when 
Humpty Dumpty says:in Through the Look- 
ing Glass that when he uses a word “it 
means just what I choose it to mean,” he 
is not showing the symptoms’ of schizo- 
phrenia, but just being obstinate. 

Nor. does. history support the . case; that 
modern industry is at the root; of: schizo- 
phrenia.. The Greek myths, the records. of 
the Inquisition, the accounts. of early phy- 
sicians like Hippocrates, are full of descrip- 
tions of the hallucinatory “symptoms that 
cHaracterise the disease. : 
Jolin Linsie's main trouble is that He is ‘still 
Clinging to the‘ dutworn Platonic’ idea of the 


absolute distinction between mind and body 


(*. . . the distinction between a physical 
and a mental disease is increasingly 
blurred.”), Doctors today, under the influ- 


ence both of modern philosophy and bitter 
experience, are finding that mind, body and 
environment must be treated as an almost 
unified whole. The danger is not that this 
approach will lead to an abdication of re 
sponsibility by the ordinary citizen, but that 
John Linsie’s approach will lead to a con- 
tnuation of the old prejudices against 
mental illness as being something “ differ~ 
ent,” and a neglect of the social causes of 
many bodily diseases. 

Richard Mabey, 

St. Catherine’s College, 

Oxford. 


Peace News on Tyneside 


I wish through the columns of Peace News 
to thank all those people in Tyneside whose 
assistance has enabled me to promote an 
interest in the paper in the area. Over the 
past year about 900 people have been 
mailed specimen copies of Peace News and 
several public libraries have agreed to dis- 
play the paper in their reading rooms. This 
has resulted in a far greater interest in the 
paper than hitherto. Many new readers 
have been won. In particular I wish to 
thank those CND group secretaries who 
have put at my disposal their group mailing 
lists, and those individuals whose kind 
financial assistance has made my work in 
this tield possible. 


In thanking those people who have sent me 
donations in the past, I wish to appeal to 
those who have not done so to offer a 
donation so that I may continue my sales- 
promotion work. Although I appreciate 
that many of the “old hands ” send regular 
contributions to the London office, I trust 
that some will be able to offer additional 
help to the paper by helping me in Tyne- 
side. My work cannot go on without your 
help! Cheques and POs , should be 
crossed “ & Co” and made payable to me 
at the address below. 

D, Webb, 

27 Beech Grove, 

Whitley Bay, 

Northumberland. 


British Free Corps 


In 1940 a group of pacifists aand some gon- 
pacifists who had gone to perform agricul- 
tural work in Jersey were cut off from con 
tact with the PPU offices when the German 
occupation of the Channel [slands began. 
Two years later a large number of the group 
were transferred to internment camps. in 
Bavaria, and one or two individuals subse- 
quently joined a unit known as the “ British 
Free Corps,” an integral part of the Ger- 
man armed forces. 


At present I am undertaking private investi- 
gations with a view to writing a factual and 
as far as possible complete monograph on 
the corps. To achieve this aim I should be 
very grateful to anyone who can give first- 
hand information relating to the personnel 
of or recruiting methods employed for the 
unit if he would contact me. All relevant 
details will be especially welcome aa little 
has been published on the subject. 

John G. Slade, 

Duisborg, 

Vom-Rath-Str, 3, 

Germany. 


Share a house 


A’ small group are hoping to rent a large 
house suitable for sharing and are especially 
interested in people with children. The idea 
is to have a large playroom and possibly a 
dormitory (or dormitories) for the children, 
but individual’ accommodation for families, 
couples or persons, ‘Will anyone to whom 
this appeals please coritact me ? 

S. E. Parker, 

202 Broomwood Road, 

London, S.W.It. 
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Albert [lust 


Nothing more clearly underlines the general 
stuffiness of cur public attitudes than the 
fuss about the BBC’s new television series, 
That Was The Week That Was. It has all 
been so predictable - the angry telephone 
calls to Broadcasting House, the uncritical 
enthusiasm of the orthodox Left (sce 
Mervyn Jones in Tribune), the self-con- 
sciausly bored superiority of Peregrine 
Worsthorne and Maurice Wiggins, and the 
elephantine coyness of the BBC itself, with 
its talk about the “New Satire”: ‘The 
leading exponents of the New Satire do not 
tend to be exactly loaded down with years,” 
says the Radio Times, and Lance Percival is 
quoted as saying, “Long live the satire 
boom. Man, it certainly provides the 
bread.” 


For those who haven’t seen it, That Was 
The Week fhat Was is a weekly revue 
which appears late on Saturday nights. The 
show is deliberately informal, with television 
cameras everywhere, and there is a general 
feeling of improvisation. The aim seems to 
be to create an atmosphere of after-supper 
intimacy such as you would find at, say, the 
Establishment Club. The material is 
brightly topical and is written by an im- 
pressive number of talented people headed 
by Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hail. 


Much of the material is irreverent. A group 
of cardinals sings Arrivederci, Roma; we 
are offered 2 Consumers’ Guide to religion; 
a film company plans an epic trilogy about 
the creation, the crucifixion, and the resur- 
rection - God, The Son of God, and The 
Return of the Son of God; the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Macmillan re-write the 
Queen’s Christmas Day broadcast. Amongst 
the politicians, the favourite targets are Mac- 
millan himself and Thorneycroft - Thorney- 
croft being frank with an unimpressed Mac- 
aamara (“ Yes, yes, Mr. Thorneycreep ”’), or 
suddenly swelling with power when he 
realises that the V-bombers did get through 
the US radar screen. 


Satirically, the most effective items are those 
which keep closest to the facts. There was 
a telling list of quotations from ‘ Cross- 
Bencher” of the Sunday Express, with his 
political predictions compared with what 
actually happened; a bitter portrait of 
the new Lord Chamberlain, outlining his 
lack of qualifications for censoring plays; 
and a collection of trivia from the Times 
(“Top People are always Behind the 
Times”). But, as is usual in this kind of 
satire, the attacks tend to hit at the way 
events are, reported, rather than at the 
absurdity of the events themselves - at the 
fatuity of television interviews, the mean- 
inglessness of newspaper headlines, and the 
breathless clichés of the popular press (foot- 
ball correspondents have become an almost 
weekly target). 


The programme is held together by David 
Frost, a sardonic comptre, who laces the 
sketches with between-scenes venom. ‘“ The 
state had a good day yesterday,” he says, 
commenting on the success of the Nevada 
bomb test and the savage sentence passed 
“ You’re .wrong,” he tells 
the German Minister responsible for the 
Der Spiegel aftair...““ We don’t hate all Ger- 
mans. Just you.” He pictures Macmillan 
holding out his hand at Nassau and saying, 
“Please may we have our independent de- 
terrent back ?”’ And when Macmillan offers 
to give away his right hand if it will help 
solve unemployment, Frost says, “ He was 
referring, of course, to Mr. Butler.” 


The very existerice of That Was The Week 
That Was has caused a good deal of pleas- 
urable ‘surprise. And, if nothing else, the 


programme has demonstrated to a very wide 
audience that it’s possible to prod a’ few 
sacred cows in public, and that the adula- 
tion of. Royalty which makes Princess Alex- 
andra’s engagement the number one item in 
a BBC news bulletin isn’t the only attitude 


That was The Week That Was: 
left to right, Roy Kinnear, 
David Frost, Lance Percival 


that exists. And the irreverence is all the 
more refreshing at the end of an evening in 
which the BBC offers the inanities of Juke 
Box Jury, Dixon of Dock Green, and The 
Rag Trade. In such a context, any challenge 
to complacency has to be welcomed. 


All the same, watching the programme week 
by week becomes in the end a depressing 
experience. The challenge is more apparent 
than real. Once the first shock of irrever 
ence is over, what grows increasingly obvi- 
ous isn’t the programme’s newness, but the 
tired conventionality of its approach. 


In the first place, those concerned seem to 
have thought very little about the possibili- 
ties of television as a medium. The inter- 
view technique is used unsparingly: whole 
sketches from stage revues are simply stuck 
in front of the camera, the attempt at trans- 
lation from one medium to another being 
limited to cutting, in the most hackneyed 
way, from speaker to speaker, Moreover, 
the stage artists taking part too often show 
no awareness of the demands of the differ- 
ent medium. Roy Kinnear, for example, 
who is very funny at a stage distance - as 
those who saw Big Soft Nellie will re- 
member - contorts his face and grimaces in 
close-up, signalling every comic line long 
before it arrives and underlining it when it 
has gone. Compared with, say, Tony Han- 
cock, who has realiy explored what the 
close-up of a face can do on television, 
Kinnear and his colleagues are amateurs. 


This lack of concern with the means of 
communication springs from an even more 
damaging lack of concern about what is 
being communicated. If the clichés of. tele- 
vision are eagerly employed, so is a whole 
set of worn-out comic conventions. 


The politicians, for example, are pinned 
down only in the most general terms. When 
Lance Percival imitates Thorneycroft, there’s 
never any feeling that he’s actually looked 
at Thorneycroff, taken” him to pieces, tried 
to find out what makes him tick. Instead, 
we're given the vaguest of approximations, 
a.cliché cartoon figure. There’s no need to 
work on it - the name is good for a laugh 
anyway. Again, Macmillan is for the most 
part reduced to a cosy old joke. There was, 
for instance, the time when David Frost 
showed us a newsreel of the Prime Minister 
being interviewed after a visit to Moscow. 
How fortunate it was, said Frost, that we 


had such a great and inspiring and forth- 
right leader - and then we saw Macmillan 
with his platitudes (“We talked.” Long 
pause. “We didn't agree.”), coming to the 
conclusion that it was better to negotiate 
than fight. ; 


The film was both funny and damning - 
but Frost added to it by showing us a 
doctored version in which Macmillan said 
it was better to fight than to negotiate. And 
the version was doctored in the most con- 
ventional way. Far from exploring the 
material, the gag took attention away from 
the real point - Macmillan’s complacency 
and its frightening implications - and turned 
it into a hack joke. 


Behind the brashness and the topicality, 
most of the material is, in fact, stale stuff. 
And it is stale in a peculiarly middle class 
way. 


Typical of the basic. attitude behind the pro- 
gramme is the sketch in which a girl tells 
her boy friend in a café that his fly is un- 
buttoned. At first he is a little flustered. 
But then he begins to turn his mistake into 
a gesture of defiance. He likes it that way. 
Everyone is too conformist these days. He’s 
a rebel. As the idea takes hold of him, he 
grows eloquent. Look at the problems of 
the world. What does anybody care? Fly- 
buttons, that’s what people worry about. 
Cuba, he says. The bomb. And the only 
answer is “ Button your fly.” He ends by 
buttoning his fly. 


At first sight, the sketch is bright and sharp, 
like a Feiffer cartoon. Until we stop and 
ask what we’re being asked to laugh at. At 
the man’s bluster? At the.pomposity, of 
people who talk about great causes? At 
the girl’s priggishness ?) What exactly is the 
point ? 


The truth is that what we are being offered 
is a piece of hackneyed “character” 
comedy, provincial accents and all. The 
political references and the talk about fly- 
buttons givé an: impression of daring,: but 
we are really planted in the safe, solid world 
of middle-class humour, where certain cate- 
gories and labels are, by ‘common -consent, 
funny. The world stops being surprising 
and frightening because we know what ‘to 
laugh at; and, knowing that, we belong. 


That Was The Week That Was sets out to_ 


flay “complacency, butin’ tone; and feeling, 
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lot very subversive 


and in the completeness of its self-assurance, 
the programme is complacent itself, The 
easy jokes, the obvious laughs, the marginal 
targets - they are all there, What is com- 
pletely lacking is any sense of involvement 
- the kind of involvement that made the 
Goons experiment on tape just for the hell 
of it, or that makes Hancock work on the 
mask of his face until it becomes a reflec 
tion of our own unease. 


Someone said recently that the new satirists 
must be tired of being told they’re not as 
good as Swift. The trouble is they’re not as 
subversive as less pretentious entertainers 
like the Marx Brothers or Spike Milligan. 
When Groucho fired a machine-gun at his 
own troops, “Here,” he said to a witness, 
handing him a coin, “keep it under your 
hat. On second thoughts,” taking off his 
military cap, “I'll keep it under mine”; or 
when Harpo carried with immunity across 
the battlefield a recruiting poster whic 
read, “Join the Army and see the Navy ”; 
or when the Goons won the war by mass- 
producing cardboard cut-out Montgomerys, 
they were not claiming to be New Satirists. 
But they were constantly undercutting, by 
the freshness of their comic invention and 
their enjoyment of life, established ways of 
seeing and feeling - and when they, too, 
became conventional, they simply gave up. 


The New Satire is the product of a society 
grown so complacent that it can afford to 
laugh at its cwn complacency. Politicians, 
the bomb - what a lark ! ~ Annihilation - 
ho! ho! Occasionally we allow ourselves 
the luxury of moral indignation: how 
wicked of the Government to prosecute 
Barbara Fell; Dr. Verwoerd, apartheid - 
scandalous ! We fume, and go on acquiesc- 
ing. Perhaps That Was The Week Thar Was 
will lead some people to question established 
values. But it is much more likely to foster 
the illusion of protest, while increasing the 
apathy and cynicism which have made our 
present situation possible. The German 
political cabaret of the early thirties tore the 
mask off the German bourgeoisie and 
helped to usher in Nazism. When I hear 
David Frost praising.Bernard Levin for his 
“violence and invective"? I’m reminded of 
a quotation Alex Comfort used in 1943: 
““We surely could have’ Fascism here, but 


we'd have to call it anti-Fascism.” To-day 


we've got complacency - only we call it the 
New Satire 
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Picket in rain as new Polaris is launched 


Forty picketers from the Committee for 
Non-Violent Action, as well as 1,000 spec- 
tators and a dozen anti-Communist picke- 
ters, were present on January 12 at the 
launching of the latest Polaris submarine 
“Nathan Hale”. Yt rained continuously from 
when the first picketers arrived at 6.30 a.m. 
to leaflet Electric Boat workers to when they 
left in the mid-afternoon. Howard Spector 
writes : 

“The main party of us arrived outside the 
Electric Boat factory at 9.30 a.m. At first 
the crowd trickled in, but as launching time 
approached latecomers were running in from 
all sides. At 11.20 a.m, George Kanoun was 
arrested as he tried to enter, and was 
whisked from the scene without delay. 
Fifteen minutes lates Mike Kirby sat down 


in front of a Cadillac limousine entering the 
Electric Boat yard. He was gently picked 
up by the police and carried to a police 
car. 


“Ten minutes later the whistles of the 
newly launched salmon pink submarine 
sounded. The workers in the luncheonette 
across the street raised their cups of coffee 
and cheered. Some of the dozen anti-Com- 
munist pickets waved their American flags 
about. A short time fJater the crowd came 
out looking as delighted as those leaving a 
stadium; after them came the brass in their 
Cadillacs and naval cars. A captain opened 
his window and waved to one of the anti- 
Communists. The workers came out soon 
after, eager for their lunch break - but stop- 
ped long enough for a few jeers, The 


Integration tn Nairob! 


A young African girl chats with two European friends as they take a snack during a 
break from lessons on the first day of racial integration at a former Whites-only girls’ 
schoo] in Nairobi, Kenya, on January 16. 


Letter from South Africa 


A correspondent in South Africa writes: 
Peace News continues to be a most satis- 
factory contribution to the cause of sanity. 
justice and peace. A young African friend 
of mine, taking her degree at Rome College, 
Basutoland, wrote telling me that. apart 
from the moral stand, Peace News is of 
enormous help to her in her studies. She 
is taking political economy, and over and 
over again articles and reports have thrown 
light on some situation. 


As a South African of Dutch and British 
descent, I am deeply grateful for the under- 
standing of the tragic, tangled situation in 
our unfortunate country. There are the 
national tragedies and the domestic ones. 
Divisions in families. I am the only Liberal 
in my family. At first my children treated 
it as a joke, ‘‘ Instead of a problem child,” 
they would say, “we have a problem 


mother.” On Saturday the police raided the 
flat which I share with an dld friend, who 
is now completely antagonistic. 


Among other things I have been coaching 
by correspondence Africans serving long- 
term prison sentences. It is absorbingly 
interesting and worthwhile, but equally 
time-consuming. To teach by correspond- 
ence arithmetic, English, history and geo- 
graphy is no light task. The correcting and 
explaining take hours, Then there is the 
endless task of collecting suitable books. I 
have to bear the whole expense of every 
article - books, pens, rubbers, rulers, even 
the postage. I could not do this were it not 
for the more than generous help I have had 
from friends, some unknown to me person- 
ally. I have had generous donations from 
England. The progress the men are making 
is most satisfactory. 


PRISONERS TO BE RELEASED 


Terry Chandler 
Trevor Hatton 


28 January 


Patrick Pottle 


Reception at Friends’ House, Euston Rd. 12 noon “7 p.m. 


1 February 


lan Dixon 


Reception at Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd. 12 noon - 2 p.m. 


11 February 


Michael Randle 


Place and time to be given later in Peace News 


Welfare Group (Committee of 100) 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


cameras of the security police were clicking 
very frequently about our faces. 


“The counter-pickets by this time were very 
boisterous - even annoying the spectators 
with their aggressive manner of leafleting. 
‘Know your enemy,’ ‘Read about the 
Commie peace front, and ‘Peace plus dis- 
armament means a Communist USA.’ 
“And so the Nathan Hale protest came to 
a close. Probably no more effective than 
any previous one, but still necessary, Our 
aumbers are small and the opposition is 
extensive. We have most hope, of course, 
in reaching the ordinary people - those, as 
yet, not hardened against our message.” 


Mike Kirby, of Milton, Massachusetts, who 
sat in front of a car during the demonstra- 
tion, was released from active duty in the 
Navy only a year ago. He had been a 
nuclear weapons man, second class, and 
made the following statement: 


‘My division officer said that I was a good 
Navy man and hoped I would re-enlist. The 
life was fairly easy, but I wasn’t happy or 
sad. [ existed in a world that was a little 
unreal. I drifted and spun with the tide for 
years this way - following orders, standing 
watches and working diligently. 

“One day, as I leafed through a magazine 
at the base library, a little girl’s face darted 
out at me from the pages. She was feeding 
pigeons, laughing delightedly at a curious 
bird who perched on her shoulder. In the 
background were the domed towers of Mos- 


cow - prime target for the weapons I was 
working on. I looked into her face, seek- 
ing the reason why she shoud die, and 
found nothing but innocence and happiness. 


“But somewhere in the sky there was a 
bomber circling with its thermonuclear 
bomb - perhaps one of mine. Now the un- 
reality was shattered; the veils were torn 
away. I saw clearly that E was a potential 
murderer in the guise of an innocent tech- 
nician. For this young girl and all the 
countless millions who live in the cities of 
the world have no decision any more in the 
issues of peace and war. They are victims 
of centralised societies, of technical progress, 
of their inability to communicate, and of 
ideological indoctrination. 


“I jie down, blocking the Electric Boat 
main gate. They will pick me up gently 
and cart me off to jail, perhaps, for a period 
so I can think better of my folly and emerge 
a little less obstreperous, 


“But I won’t. Pil tell man that murder is 
murder whether done by missile, gun or 
dagger. It is easier to commit atrocities 
with missiles, for one never sees the faces 
or hears the cries of the victims, Unless 
you can confront your victims face to face, 
get to know them as individuals, and put 
them to death personally, you have no busi- 
ness owning and supporting the war machine 
that instructs men to be efficient killers and 
then seals them in the sea’s eternal night to 
wait... .” 


CD resorts to vagueness 


“The Government’s Civil Defence pro- 
gramme is misleading, and could only have 
a marginal effect in a nuclear war. To be 
effective it would have to cost an impossible 
sum.” This is how a former Chief Scien- 
tific Adviser io the Home Oflice has des- 
cribed the Government's Civil Defence pro- 
gramme,’ 


It can hardly be called a policy, though it 
costs over £19,000,000 a year. The Govern- 
ment’s long-promised Householders’ Hand- 
book, entitled ‘“ Advising the Householder 
on Protection against Nuclear Attack,’’ is 
a good illustration of the vagueness of the 
whole Civil Defence programme. Although 
this pamphlet gives advice to householders 
on what to do in the event of nuclear 
attack, it is not being distributed free to the 
general public, as was its American equi- 
valent. The Government claim that it will 
be distributed in a crisis, but believe that it 
might cause too much alarm about H-bomb 
war if it were distributed now. 


The cosy, reassuring style of the pamphlet 
makes this an unlikely possibility. Specific 
sizes of bombs and specific effects are not 
mentioned, even to give a general indication 
of what an H-bomb attack would be like. 
Instead, the pamphlet resorts to vagueness. 
The first three paragraphs contain the 
phrases “several miles around . . . tremend- 


ous heat .. . several miles away . . . many 
miles away . . . several miles from the 
explosion . . . many miles beyond.” The 


vagueness about protective measures is even 
greater than the vagueness about the nature 
of a nuclear attack. The whole warning 
system, consisting of sirens which have been 
built in many parts of the country, has 
never been tested. Some of it is so amateur- 
ish that the idea of testing it is ludicrous. 
In Scotland, for example, the news that fall- 
out is expected in an hour is to be trans- 
mitted by “ oral or whistle message.” 


The most serious part of the pamphlet con- 
cerns the provision of a “ fall-out room,” or 
“refuge room” as it has been called in 
previous Civil Defence publications. This 
room is supposed to provide protection 
against fall-out, though not against blast and 
fire, though the latter could be a serious 
hazard over very large areas. Since this 
handbook is to be distributed to house- 
holders only in times of acute crisis, a large 
number of people are presumably expected 


Help from CND 


During the cold spelli Crawley CND has 
organised an emergency social service to 
assist anyone who, for any reason, is unable 
to collect groceries, fuel, etc., or to clear 
snow. Volunteer helpers and anyone need- 
ing help have ’phoned numbers which have 
been publicised in the local press, and have 
been put in touch with the nearest team of 
volunteers. Details from Stan Banks, 38 
Loppets Road, Crawley. Tel. 21641. 


to equip their fall-out rooms at the same 
time. The rush on the shops for some items, 
such as whitewash, tinned food, water con- 
tainers, paper bags, antiseptic for lavatories, 
first-aid kits, etc, would obviously be over- 
whelming if the advice in the pamphlet were 
taken seriously. Moreover, the complex 
operations advised in the pamphlet might 
take days to complete. Nuclear crises may 
not give us such a long time. 


It is hard to believe. in fact, that the advice 
in this pamphlet is intended to be taken 
seriously. The illustrations, like the text, 
seem to be intended to reassure rather than 
to portray reality. For example, a radio 
announcer, giving instructions after a 
nuclear attack about fall-out patterns, is 
shown wearing a neatly-tied bow-tie. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
local councils view with apathy the instruc- 
tions they receive from London about Civil 
Defence. Nor is it surprising that the Bow 
Group, in a new pamphlet. Planning For 
Survival, has charged the Government with 
not having a Civil Defence policy worthy of 
the name. 


While no-one would deny that Civil Defence 
in a nuclear war might save many lives, and 
might also provide useful services in case of 
a nuclear accident, one can fairly challenge 
the idea that the Government's present pro- 
gramme is either realistic or honest. As the 
former Chief Scientific Adviser to the Home 
Office said, to be effective Civil Defence in 
this country would have to cost an astro- 
nomical sum, Even then the devastation 
and casualties would be enormous, 


We believe that in presenting this pamphlet 
the Government is continuing its deliberate 
policy of treating Civil Defence frivolously 
and dishonestly. If the Government was 
honest it would either spend hundreds of 
millions on Civil Defence or nothing at all. 
W. R. van Straubenzee on Civil Defence. - 
see page 4. 


Pilgrims reach 
Auschwitz 


This Sunday, January 27, the four Japanese 
men who have travelled over 30,000 miles 
through 22 countries on a pilgrimage from 
Hiroshima to Auschwitz will arrive at 
Auschwitz. It will be the eighteenth anni- 
versary of the liberation of the concentra- 
tion and extermination camp, The four, the 
Rev. Gyotsu Sato, Mr. Yuzo Kato, Mr. 
Tomohiro Yamazaki and Mr, Shingo. Kaji- 
mura, are between 22 and 44 years. old. 
They report that they received.a very warm 
welcome in Vienna on New Year's Day, and 
they hope to come to Britain shortly. 
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